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pointing to the form and theory of our Government! Marvel- 
lous infatuation! 

A correspondent of the Pennsylvania Sentinel informs:us, 
that after reading the extract from Mr, O’Connell’s speech, 
which we give below, he took down a portrait of this gentle- 
man that was hanging over the mantel piece, and committed 
it to the flames, There was more feeling than philosophy 
in this. We fear the indignant patriot had a greater af- 
fection for his prejudices, than the truth. 


Anti-Slavery Meeting--London. 
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Had the following lines been written for the martyred Love- 
joy, they could not have been more appropriate, —Liberator 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Once this soft turf, thie rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery heaits and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 

How gushed the life-blood of her brave— 
Gushed, warm with hope and valor yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save, 


Now all is calm and fresh and still— 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun, tho staggering wain; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, 
Oh, be it never heard again ! 


Soon rested those who fought—but thou, 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truth which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front and flank and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not! 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born, 


Truth, crushed to the earth, shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are her’s; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When those who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who fell in battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave! 
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“O wad some power the giftie gi’e us, 
Tosee oursel’s as others see us, 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


We do not publish the following articles, because we hate 
‘our country, or seek to irritate the feelings of our fellow- 
countrymen. But it is right we should know how we stand 
an the estimation of the world. We act under the keen 
gaze of the nations of Europe, and it is of vital importance 
to our country’s fame, and the cause of free principles, that 
our conduct should be in accordance with our professions of 
superior devotion to truth, justice and liberty. If any be so 
blind as to suppose that our character abroad is without ble- 
mish, we beseech them to read what is published below, As 
to the motives or spirit of Daniel O’Connel, we say nothing; 
they may be good or bad; the only question that concerns 
us is, does he speak the truth? Would to heaven we could 
say, No! But we dare not. Nearly all the charges he makes 
against us are full of truth; no wonder we should appear 
contemptible in the eyes of the world. And it is no apology 
for us, that those who aecuse us have been as guilty as our- 

selves; that acts of perfidy and inhumanity have deeply stain- 
ed the annals of their history. Their crimes are no atone- 
ment for ours, Besides, they have a right to reproach us, 
because our professions have been higher and our advan- 
tages greater than theirs. The world naturally expected from 
us greater things, than had yet been accomplished; we have 
disappointed its: expectation, and richly merit its rebuke, 
‘We wish its rebuke could reach every man, woman and 
child in these United States, and annihilate forever that be- 
sotting vanity which inflates us with the notion, as false as 
iit 16 minous, that ours is the freest and greatest and best of 
~all the mations the sup hasevershone upon. True, our Con- 
~stitution is a noble one, embodying and exemplifying free 
yprinciples in their full extent. But we fall below our Con- 
“stitution. Our character is at war with some of its most 
~vital principles; our actions are subversive of them. The 
‘reason why we are self-deceived on this point is, we look at 
el character in ‘theory,—in the Constitution and free insti- 
Satie of our country. Foreigners gather our character 
= our mene and’ therefore come to a very different con- 
ae saith oy determine whether we are a consist- 
e,'they fix their eyes on our three miflions 
‘of slaves. Are they @freepeopie? Look at their Con 
" wes . gress 
‘treading ‘under ‘foot their petitions, and passing resolutio 
‘aimed ‘to abridge the freedom of ‘moral sdk lg ns, 
‘Look at their j 7 — 
mdbs, sweeping away laws as if they were 
‘cob-webs, laughing to scorn ‘the most sacred guaranties of 
‘their Constitution, persecuting from city to city the: defen 
ders of universal ‘liberty, and murdering the man who, ‘dnt. 
‘ing himséif upon his solemnly guarantied rights, steod w 
‘the unflinching advocate of “equal and exact justice te “a 
se ave they a sacred regard for the obligations of geod 
Poem honor, national justice? Look at their perfi- 
b és three their black-hearted treachery to- 
3 Micanopy and his fellow chiefs, and their 
Stupendous Texan robbery. -Do'they love freedom? Why, 


even Now a mov * ‘ “ Bn Me 
han hees joann in their Congress, to se- 


From the London Patriot Nov, 27. 

A public meeting, by appointment of the Anti- 
Slavery Delegates in London from all parts of the 
United Kingdom,.was held at Exeter-hall, on 
Thursday, the 23rd inst... The object of the mee- 
ting was, to take into consideration the measures 
which should be adopted, in consequence of the 
grievous oppressions practised on the negro ap- 
prentices of the British Colonies. The attendance 
was numerous, and of the highest respectability. — 
On the platform we obsecved the following Mem- 
bers of Parliament:—Sir George Strickland, Bart., 
E, Baines, W. Turner, D. O’Connell, Joshua 
Scolefield, E. A. Sanford, Sir T. 2. Style, Bart., 
C. P. Villiers, Joseph Pease, Hon. C. Langdale, 
W. G. Craig, Marsland, J. Rundle, 'T’. Sheppard, 
A. White, C. Hindley, Philpotts, Wood, Gibson, 
M’Carthy, Gillon, Walker, Charles Buller, Halse, 
John Collyer, John Guest, Hutton, Wilberforce, 
O’Brien, Deniston, T. Thornely, Ord. The fol- 
lowing ministers were also present:—The Revds. 
Dr. Cox, Dr. Philip, T. Morell, G. Pritchard, 
John Burder, Medhurst, J. Reed, Caleb Mor- 
ris, William Slatterie, Roe, J. Edwards. 
Miller, (Sheffield), Pringle, Archer, 
John Campbell, John Burnet, Thomas Scales, J. 
H. Hinton, P. Brewster, John Woodward, T. Bin- 
ney, J. Young, J. Arundel, Jan Tzatzoe, the Caf- 
fre Chief, Captain Harward, R. N., Mr. Blair, the 
Mayor of Bath. 
The following is the extract referred to in the foregoing 
article-—Ep, Putt, 
It is not the slave alone who suffers, but the man 
who supports and abets the system. ‘There may 
be physical degradation to the slave, but there is 
moral degradation burnt in with iron into the soul 
of the planter. (Cheers.) He ceases to be a man 
when he claims to be a master of his fellow-man. 
I care not in what clime or country this inhuman- 
ity exists. I hate it in all countries—in the serfs 
of Russia, in the Poles, under the dominion of a 
ruthless miscreant tyrant—(Cheers)——and in the 
slavery of the unfortunate men of color, under the 
pretended friends of liberty in the United States. 
(Cheers.) Doas you have always done—be fore- 
most in the race of humanity. Proclaim it all over 
the world, that as you have bought your freedom, 
you will have value for your money. (Loud ap- 
plause.) Set an example to the nations of the 
earth. Let the slave, wherever he be, leap up for 
joy» when he hears of the meeting of this day, and 
hail it as the advent of all that shall cheer him into 
life, into liberty. (Loud cheers.) Oh! we ought 
to make our exertions strongly, immediately, unan- 
imously. Remember you have only to cast your 
eyes beyond the American wave, and see what is 
about to take place there. Behold those pretended 
sons of freedom, those who declared that all persons 
were equal in the presence of God, that every man 
had an inalienable right to liberty—and_ proclaim- 
ing it, too, in the name of God—behold them as- 
severating it in the name of honour, their paltry 
honour. (Loud cheers.) They are at this moment 
organising new slave-states. Remember that a- 
nother country has been committed to slave-hol- 
ders. They have seized upon the territory of ‘Tex- 
as, taking it from the Mexicans, the Mexicans hav- 
ing abolished slavery without apprenticeship. (Loud 
cheers.) Remember that they have stolen, chea- 
ted, swindled, robbed a country, for the horrible 
purpose of continuing in it slavery. (Hear, hear, 
and cries of “‘Shame.””) Remember that there is 
a treaty now on foot, in contemplation, at least, and 

















only postponed between the President of the Uni- 
ted States and these cruel ruffians, till this robbery 
of Texas from Mexico can be completed. Oh! 
raise the voice of humanity against these republi- 
cans, who have sentiments of pride and feelings of 
self-exaltation. (Cheers.) Let us tell these repub- 
licans, that instead of standing the highest in the 
scale of humanity, they are the basest of the base, 
and the vilest of the vile. (Immense cheers wa- 
ving of hats, and cries of ‘‘Hurrah.”) There is a 
community of sentiment all over the world, and on 
the wings of the press, whatever so humble and in- 
significant an individual as myself addresses to you 
will be borne across the waves of the Atlantic—it 
will go up the Missouri, it will be wafted along the 
banks of the Mississippi, and it will reach the in- 
fernal Texas itself. (Immense cheers.) And 
though that Pandemonium may scream at the sound, 
yet they shall suffer from the lash of human in- 
dignation applied to theic horrible crimes. (Loud 
cheers.) If they be not arrested in their career of 
guilt, four new slave-states will flow from it, and 
from Texas to the Mississippi will be filled with 
slaves. (Cheers.) O hideous breeders of human 
beings for slavery! (Cheers.) Such are the hor- 
rors of that system in the American States, that it 
is impossible in this presence to describe them, 
and it almost pollutes the mind to think of them. 
Should the measures now contemplated by the A- 
mericans be accomplished, these horrors will be in- 
creased fourfold. Every commandment of the liv- 
ing God is to be trampled under foot by Mammon, 
and the human soul is to be degraded worse than 
the degradation of the human body. (Cheers.)— 
Epect nothing from their generosity. 1 cannot res- 
train myself. (Cheers.) It was only the other day 
that I read a letter from Philadelphia in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, in which this scene is described:— 
A red man, who has got the name of Powell, whose 
Indian name I forgot--(A voice, ‘‘Oceola’’)—had 
carried on a war, at the head of the Seminole In- 
dian, against Florida. He had behaved with great 
boldness and bravery, fought for his country, and 
would have been one of those persons deified as a 
hero, had he fought in a civilised nation, and tes- 
timonials would have been reared to commemorate 
his deeds, equal to those which have been raised 
toa Napoleon or a Wellington——but what happens 
to this warrior? The Americans had been in trea- 
ty with him, they invited him to a conference, they 
promised him protection. «Thus confiding in their 
honour, is he allowed to return? Oh, no! the 
slave-owner is himself but a slave still. He’ is 
hot allowed to return—he is carried back a prison- 
er, notwithstanding the promises of protection.— 
(Cries of “Shame, shame.”) Qh, cry out shame, 
and let the ery be heard across the waves of the: 
mighty ocean! We are the teachers of humanity, 
the friends of humanity. What does it signify, to 
us that yg. is not f Somabsiied on British soil ? 

ver it 1S committed, we. are its execrators. 
(Cheers.) The American, it-is true, boasts thathe 





was the first to abolish the slave trade carried-on in 
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foreign vessels. He was. But what was the con- 
sequence? The man who abolished it, made his 
slaves at home of more value to him, when he had 
stopped the supply from abroad. (Cheers.) It was 
a swindling humanity—it was worse than our 20 
millions scheme—it had the guise of humanity, 
but had in reality the spirit of avarice and oppres- 
sion. (Applause.) Perhaps I ought to apologise. 
(Cries of “No, no; go on.”) Ohno! where is the 
human being who does not belong to us? We are 
all children of the same. Creator, heirs of the same 
promise, purchased by the blood of the same Re- 
deemer, and what signifies it what their caste or 
color or creed may be? It is our duty to embrace 
their cause as the cause of humanity, and while we 
insist upon doing away, to the best of our ability, 
the stain of slavery from our own possessions, our 
humanity extends beyond the confines of the migh- 
ty empire of Britain, and visits the huts of Africa, 
and amidst the swamps of Texas proclaims to the 
man panting for liberty that if we have not power 
to remove his bondage yet he has friends and sup- 
porters among the British nation. (Loud cheers.) 
I thank you for having permitted this appeal, but 
I thank you more for having joined in it. (Re- 
newed cheers.) Yours is not a selfish humanity, 
confined to any climate. You join with me, and 
I trust that the period will come when, if America 
does not redress the wrongs done to her slaves, no 
civilised man will feel himself justified in associa- 
ting in private life with an American. (Cheers.)— 
You would not keep company with a pick-pocket 
or a swindler, a murderer or a robber. (Laughter 
and loud applause.) And what signifies it to me 
whether they have murdered and robbed and swin- 
dled wholesale an entire people, a young and ri- 
sing generation, or in any other manner? (Cheers.) 








Opinions in France. 
From the National Enquirer. 

EsteemeD Frrenp:—The following article orig- 
inally appeared in the Paris ‘Journal des Debats,”’ 
and was translated into Spanish and printed in the 
Mexican Government paper, of the 3d of October, 
1837, from which I have translated it.—It may 
serve to exhibit to our fellow citizens, what the 
French and Mexicans think of the continuance of 
Slavery in this country, and of our treatment of the 
Indians. It may, perhaps, to some minds answer 
in the place of the gift, which Burns thought would 
be so useful, when he said: 

O! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us,” &c, 
Thy Friend, 

B. Lundy. 

From the Diario del Gobierno, 
[ TRANSLATION. | 

General Jackson, the late President of the Uni- 
ted States, and Martin Van Buren, who succeeds 
him, have issued,—the former his farewell address, 
and the latter his inaugural speech,—to the people 
of the Union. In some particulars, the two ad- 
dresses present an instructive distinction: the time 
which the General has passed in his two terms of 
office, his age, and feeble health, render him con- 
fident that he never can return to the supreme di- 
rection of the affairs of the nation. He exhibits 
sometimes the frankness of the old soldier, of which 
he has not been able to divest himself, with the 
prejudice of the statesman. He fears not to be- 
queath to his country austere counsels; and his 
adieus possess all the gravity of a Will. His suc- 
cessor, on the contrary, being but at the commence- 
ment of his magistracy, gives no proof of the same 
independence. The people of the United States 
is a sovereign power without any limitation, more 
absolute than any which is known elsewhere.— 
Mr. Van Buren is forced to be complaisant to the 
Despot he is going to serve. He works upon their 
passions; he exalts them; and adopts every expe- 
dient to arouse them. 

In addition to this difference, both the Presidents 
show themselves to be equally imbued with the 
national prejudice, (pre-occupation,) which old Eu- 
rope has implanted in the minds of the Americans, 





‘States thought it more 


by its interested flattery. This prejudice is the 
belief that the United States surpass all other peo- 
ple in civilization, and that its constitution presents 
more opportunities of prosperity, liberty, and peace, 
than any other in the world. Such an error is, 
perhaps, perfectly innocent beyond the ocean, but 
as it is wished to induce such a belief here, we 
must demonstrate its futility. 

Are the Americans entitled to set themselves up 
as an example for the whole world to follow ? 

Every people should contribute to the improve- 
ment of society. ‘The part of the Americans in 
this common work is great and grand, according 
to Gen. Jackson: “Providence,” says he, ‘thas 
chosen them as the defenders and guardians of Lib- 
erty, for the benefit of the human race.” If they 
have received, in reality, this mission from Provi- 
dence, it is very plain they fulfil it very badly.— 
Far from protecting Liberty amongst others, they 
do not even suffer it among themselves;—and see- 
ing the liberality of other nations, they still hold 
slaves ! 

No one doubts, but the question of abolishing 
slavery is beset with difficulties; and there is no 
one that exacts more prudence; but covetousness, 
rather than fear, absolutely prevents them from en- 
tering upon an examination of the question. The 
recent and decisive experience of England, in its 
sugar-raising colonies, and the happy trials of it in 
France, nade so many years, proves that this is a 
difficulty very easily overcome. ‘Butif you ex- 
pect security, if you value your. lives, retain not 
such a curse in the bosom of yournation. Those 
who devote themselve to this work of humanity, 
however much sagacity they may have for the ex- 
ercise of their apostleship, should be marked as so 
many odious disturbers, worthy of the greatest rep- 
robation.”” And these words of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Republic, the people respond to with 
the most cruel persecutions, and second them fre- 
quently with assassination ! 

The human race should also demand of the gov- 
ernment of the Union, the most severe account of 
its eonduet, with respect to the | ful rem- 
nants of the Indian tribes. Ho g would 
it have. been to civilize them ! ; United 

easy and expedient to des- 
forty years all is directed to 







troy them,—and for 


this end; and the narration of all the treachery, injus- 


tice, and violence, which has been employed for 
this purpose, would form a most lamentable his- 
tory: 

When their obstinate maintenance of slavery, and 
the systematic extermination of the Indians, are 
recollected, they must certainly be overwhelmed 
with shame for pretending to the title of one of the 
most civilized countries; and he who says dat it 
is so, whilst guilty of these two ou on hu- 
manity, should certainly be told that he lies, — 





(qué ‘iniente.) 





Pennsylvania Convention. 


We gather the following items concerning the proceedings 
of the Convention, Jan, 17th, 1838, from the Pennsylvania 
Sentinel, 

Article 3d was next taken up; the first section 
was then read, and is as follows: 

See. Ist. In elections by citizens, every free- 
man of the age of twenty-one years, having resided 
in the State [ONE] (two) years, [and if he had 
previously been a qualified elector of this State six 


his doings and character will show how tranquillity was 
preserved, aud what attributes render a magistrate popular 
among the planters: — ; 


“He (Mr. Jones) had taken up his residence 


with an overseer on one of Sir Alexander Grant’s 
estates, where he lived at little or no expense. He 
He was habitually in a state of beastly intoxication, 
and in order to indulge in that unhappy propen- 
sity, which, in fact, eventually destroyed him, he 
was constrained to make himself the subservient 





months’ (next before the elections) and within [two 
years] (thst time) paid a State or County tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least [ten days ] 
(six months)before the election,* shall enjoy the 
Provided, that [freemen 


rights of an election: 
citizens of the United States, ] (the sons of persons 


tool of every unprincipled overseer in the district. 
One exaimple of this will suffice: On the property 
at which Mr. Jones had taken up his residence, 
the overseer had taken offence at a poor old watch- 
man, and one morning he brought him before Mr. 
Jones, and preferred some very frivolous charge 
of neglecting his watch, ‘The man clearly proved 


raie came on, and she and the children sought 
shelter in the watchman’s hut. 
about an hour, the overseer heard of it, and sent 
to turn them.out to their work, although it was 
still raining heavily; and, to recompense himself 
for the one hour’s absence, he ordered the same 


WHOLE NO. 104, 


fusing to work in the great gang. _ He sentenced 
her.to 24 hours solitary confinement in the work- 
house dungeon. She was sent to Rodney Hall, 
a distance of about 10 or 12 miles, where she un- 
derwent her sentence; she was kept in the cell 
without a morsel of food, and was indeed nearly 
36 hours without tasting any. After enduring this’ 
punishment, she was again ordered to the great 
gang; but on appealing to the medical attendant, 
he directed that she should-work with the chil- 
dren’s gang. One day, whilst at avork, heavy 


After being there 















qualified as aforesaid,)between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-two years, [and having resided in 
this State one year before the election) shall be en- 
titled to vote, although they shall not have paid 
taxes. 

That which is in brackets is the report of the 
committee of the whole. That in parenthesis is as 
in the old Constitution. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Martin then moved that the word white 
‘tbe inserted after the word ‘‘every,”’ and before the 
word ‘‘freeman.” Adjourned. 

In the afternoon the amendment was supported by Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Sturdivant and opposed by Messrs, Biddle, 
Mawiley and Earle. On Thursday the discussion was con- 
tinued, by Meredith, Steriger, McCahen, Cammins, Braven, 
in behalf of the amendment, and by Earle, Biddle, Agnew, 
and Reigart, against it. T'o show the spirit of the advocates 
of the amendment, we subjoin an extract from the report 
of the Convention, as published in the Sentinel.—Ep. Part, 

Mr. Cummins made a long speech, in the course : 
of which he quoted largely from the scriptures, to 
show that slavery has existed from the flood; that 
it had its origin in the bad conduct of Ham tow- 
ards his father, Noah, whom he laughed at while 
drunk. He thought that a mark had been placed 
upon them by an Almighty hand, and it is folly to 
attempt to alter that which God in his infinite wis- 
dom has ordained. He contended that these indi- 
viduals who had been most zealous in upholding 
this unfortunate and degraded class of men, by at- 
tempting to instil bad, restless feelings in their bo- 
soms, would, in the hour of danger, of peril, or of 
war, be the last to defend their country. Mr. C., 
though rather crude as a speaker is, nevertheless, a 
faithful representative, and what is more, an honest 
man. 

Mr. Brown was opposed to granting the right of 
voting to this degraded race; they enjoyed no pri- 
vileges, nor dare they set their feet upon the soil 
of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Michigan, and 
the penal code of Ohio prevented them from longer 
remaining upon hersoil. We came here as states- 
men to deliberate, and if possible, carry out such 
principles as will give the greatest good to the 
greatest number. He entertained no bad feelings 
personally towards the negroes; he had worked 
and eat at the same table with them. 

Are we to open the doors for the abolitionists ?— 
If we do, it will be impossible to calculate what 
may be the result. The South had been accused 
of interfering with the rights and privileges of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania. It was not the fact; she 
had never interfered with any of our rights; but it 
seemed that a feeling was abroad in Peennsylvania, 
which would break the shackles of the slave, and 
set them loose in their ignorance upon our soil.— 
If you were to grant them the right, and it was at- 
tempted to be exercised, it would be the signal for 
their destruction, and there would not be a tenement 
occupied by that class of persons in the county of 
Philadelphia, that would not be razed to the ground. 

The question was finally decided on the 20th. The re- 
sult is thus given by the Sentinel. 

The question was further debated by Messrs. 
Meredith, Forward, Payne, Montgomery, &c., | t 
when the question on the insertion of the word 
“WHITE” was carried by an over whelming ma- 
jority. 

Allthe county members with the exception of 
THOMAS EARLE, voted for the insertion of the 
word—and all the city members, with the exception 
of the Hon. JUDGE HOPKINSON, against it. 

Mr. Scott’s amendment was then taken up, and 
lost; when Mr. Dunlop offered his, which is now 
under consideration. 

The Convention adjourned at half past 7 o’clock. 


* * 








West Indies—Apprenticeship System. 

We have been painfully interested in examining several 
publications recently forwarded to us from England, on the 
nature and effects of the apprenticeship system in the West 
Indies, It is to be regretted, that the benevolence of the 
British government has been exercised in such a way as to 
be of very little use to the objects it was designed to benefit. 
This system, considered as an experiment, is of vast in- 
terest to the United States. We cannot watch too atten- 
tively its operations; we cannot know too much of its effects 
on the condition and character of the apprentices. Every 
abolitionist especially should be well furnished with infor- 
mation on this subject, in order to correct the mis-statements 
of the pro-slavery press with regard to the insubordination 
and idleness “of the apprentices, and the whole country 
ought fully to understand the character of the planters, the 
nature of the policy they have adopted, the present condi- 
tion of the apprentices, and the stupendous impositions to 
which they are subjected, so as to be able, should the ex- 
periment fail of its objects, or the laborers be impelled to 
deeds of violence, to reason calmly and correctly concern- 
ing the causes, There can be little doubt, that, in the pre- 
sent state of the public mind, an insurrection in the West 
Indies would be looked upon by a majority of our country- 
men as the legitimate product of the principles of abolition; 
when, if they would only take the trouble carefully to in- 
spect the state of things in the islands, they would perceive 
that the evil had arisen from disobedience to these princi- 
ples—from the adoption of asystem of gradualism, equally 
condemned by sound policy and inflexible justice, 

One of the pamphlets received is entitled, “A Statement 
of facts, illustrating the administration law, and the suffer- 
ings of the negro apprentices, in the island of Jamaica,”— 
This “statement” is so much in accordance with what 
might have been expected, reasoning from the nature and 
relations of the system itself, is so accordant with all 
previous testimony, and corroborated from so many 
sources, that we do not hesitate to. give it our full faith. It 
contains an account of “facts,” which occurred in the parish 
of St,. Thomas-in-the-Vale, between the Ist of July and the 
Ist of November, 1836. 

It seems, that up to the middle of this year (1836,) St, 
Thomas-in-the-Vale had remained in a state of great tran- 





points just to suit the planters, answering their purposes 
quite as well as the ancient order of things. About this | 
period the Marquis of Sligo removed a special magistrate 
who had given universal satisfaction, A brief notice of 











whose name is already familiar to our readers, 
ter is thus described in a lette: from. an_ intelligent mission- 
ary to a gentleman in London: 


now became evident. 
treated, and had no cause of complaint against their masters, 
but because they dared nat complain, 
quiet of despair, ; 


great unhappiness. 
tenances the traces of the deepest dejection and 
long-suffering. Nearly every vestige of their legal 
rights had been trampled under foot; the planters 
had been allowed the most absolute control: and 
such was the uniform want of protection the ne- 
groes had experienced, and their dread of magis- 
terial interference, that in the event of any attempt 
to resist even the most palpable infringement on 
their rights, the planter had only to threaten to 
send for the magistrate, and all resistance imme- 
diately ceased. 


idea. of the working of the apprenticéship: 
Thomas-in-the-Vale, under the 8 
some of the previous magistrate ; 


quillity,. The apprenticeship system was working in all | 


his innocence, and begged the magistrate not to 
punish him. 
senses to the requisite point of unconsciousness, 
turned to the overseer and said, ‘Mr. Werger, I 
cannot punish this man; he has done nothing 
wrong; you must forgive him.’ 
plied, ‘I cannot let him off—lI insist on his being 
punished.’ 
the old man, said—‘*Well, you see, my good fel- 
low, I cannot help you; Busha will have you 
punished;’ and he was forthwith sent for three 
days to the house of correction at Rodney Hall.” 


Jones not having yet steeped his 


The overseer re- 


This was enough: Jones, addressing 


The magistrate appointed in his place was Dr, Palmer, 
His charac- 


“I write at present to recommend to your notice Dr, Pal- 


mer, the well-tried friend of the poor negro, As a special 
justice, he has acted a just, prudent, and determined part, 
for which he has been twice suspended—once by the Mar- 
quis of Sligo, and now by Sir Lionel Smith, our present 


ieutenant-governor. A regular conspiracy was formed 


against him among the planters, and they succeeded too 
well with the executive.” 


Dr, Palmer was already well known as the determined 


opponent of oppression, and his appointment. occasioned a 
good deal of excitement among the planters, Shortly after 
his arrival, they expressed their hatred of him in a very de- 
cided way. 


“At the parochial court of quarter-sessions, the gentry 


composing the grand jury, at the close of their sitting, made 
a formal-presentment to the court, denouncing the special 
justice of the parish as an ‘intolerable nuisance;’ and in the 
same document they expressed their warm respect and es- 
teem for the removed stipendiary, Mr. Jones.” 


In very many ways was ‘Dr. Palmer annoyed by the ma- 


nifestations of their dislike. 


The reason why there had been so undisturbed repose, 
It was not that the negroes were well- 


Their quiet was the 
The following is a most gloomy picture:— 


“The apprentice population were in a state of 
They carried in their coun- 


In point of physical comfort, the people were 


decidedly in a much worse condition than in slavery. 
The hours of labor were fixed at the sheer ca- 
price of each manager: field-labor almost univer- 
sally commenced before sunrise, and terminated at 
dusk, with one interval in the middle of the day, 
usually about one hour and a half; yet the planters 
called this ‘the eight hours’ system!’ 


On most estates, the apprentices had wholly | 


been deprived of the Fridays; and a large propor- 


ion of their Saturdays had been taken from them 


by the magistrates, to satisfy the rapacious de- 
mands of the planters, on the ground of ne- 
glect of duty; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the greater part of such charges were 
either entirely fraudulent or dishonestly exag- 
gerated. 


Saturday being the only day in the week allowed 


to the apprentice to procure his food, and keep up 
the cultivation of his provision-grounds, the de- 
privation of so large a proportion of his time had 
reduced him, in a great number of instances, to 
the very verge of starvation; and the greater part 
of the provision-grounds were rapidly falling out 
of cultivation. 


The people had been systematically defrauded, 


in the contracts for extra (night) labor in crop: the 
field-cooks and water-carriers had been withdrawn; 
mothers of families were denied time to attend to 
their children; those with young infants were al- 
lowed no nurse to take care of them while at work 
in the field, and were thus often compelled to 
work with their. children strapped to their backs; 
and even when rain came down in torrents, they 
were obliged to remain in the field with their in- 
fants exposed to it. The sick were not only ut- 
terly neglected, but the hospitals were converted 
into loathsome prisons, where the sick were kept 
in close confinement, without being fed, or the 
smallest attention being paid to their comforts. 


Added to this, the dreadful punishments by 


flogging—by the tread-mill—by hard labor in 
chains—by solitary imprisonment in. dungeons— 
and by heavy mulcts of their own time, had been 
so frequent, and so inevitably followed every ac- 
cusation of the planters, that the poor apprentices 
were ( snstrained to submit in silence to every in- 
jury,.and comply with every demand, however 
inquitous, that was made by their masters.”’ 


“But no sooner did they see a chance of obtaining justice, 


than they eagerly laid hold of it.. Their daily complaints 
brought to light innumerable instances of injustice and 
cruelty.. Crowds of apprentices, “averaging from. two to 
three hundred, thronged to the court-house at Rodney-hall, 
every Saturday, to detail their grievances, Dr. Palmer first 
sought “to conciliate the planters, by privately and cour- 
teously suggesting the abandonment of some of the more 
prominent of their oppressive regulations.” But he was un- 
successful, : 


We cannot forbear quoting a few facts, illustrative of the 


terrible cruelties practised on the wretched apprentices, and 
the immeasurably. depraving influences of the spirit of 
“slavery on moral character—Ep. Patz, 


“Jt occurs to us, that in order to convey some 
‘in St. 
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gang to work the whole of the following Saturday. 
This they did, with the exception of Jane Grey; 
and for her refusal, she was on the Monday’mor- _ 
ning taken to Rio Magno, before Mr. Jones, to be ~ 
punished for her disobedience. Whilst being tried 
on this charge, she was seized with the pains of ~ 
labor, and was nearly bringing forth her child in ~ 
Mr. Jones’s presence. She had just time to reach 
home, when she was delivered, and eight- days 
after that the child was dead! “ 

Isabella Douglas, of Berry Hill plantation, in 
the course of a deposition she laid-before Dr. Pal- 
mer, made the following statement:—That soon 
after the 1st of August, the people were ordered 
to be put cn the eight hours’ system, and to lose 
their Fridays. But, being a jobbing gang, often 
working at a great distance, and having to return 
home at the end of each week, they said they 
could not do without the Friday; they. therefore 
refused to comply with the order given, and took 
the first Friday that was due to them after such 
order was given. ‘The overseer sent for Messrs. 
Jerdan and Cocking, special magistrates, who or- 
dered most of the men to be severely flogged by 
the police, and sent several of the women to dif- 
ferent houses of correction. She (Isabella Dou- 
glas) was sent, along with a girl named Harriett, 
to Buff Bay workhouse, in St. George’s. The 
girl, Harriett, was far advanced in pregnancy, yet 
she was sentenced to five weeks hard labor!— 
Shortly after her return from this punishment, she 
was delivered of a dead child; and within one 
fortnight after that, poor Harriet herself was a 
corpse! : 

Sarah Murdoch, an apprentice to a Mr. John 
son, of London Ridge, has had six children, all of 
whom are dead. In the middle of 1835, she was 
again pregnant, and was very sickly with it. She 
applied to be excused from labor, but was refused. 
Her master demanded equal work from her as from 
the rest of the gang. When advanced: to the 
seventh month she went one Saturday to her hus- 
band’s house, on New Hall estate; was there taken 
ill with a severe bowel complaint, which confined 
her for several days, and left her very weak. She 
now determined, on account of being unable to 
work, to remain at her husband’s house, as she 
was sure her master would be tormenting her to 
work. She remained there three weeks, and was 
then sent for by her master, and, under the charge 
of a plantation constable, was sent before the spe- 
cial magistrate, Mr. Jones. Her master did not 
appear in person; he simply sent a letter contain- 
ing his charge against her. Mr. Jones, notwith- 
standing the woman was then eight months gone 
in pregnancy, sentenced her to 14 days hard labor 
in the workhouse, and to work upon the treadmill, 
morning and evening. 

On the fourth morning, immediately after com- 
ing off the mill, whilst standing with the rest of 
the penal gang, men and women, together with the 
officials of the institution, she suddenly gave birth 
to an infant, which fell to the ground dead. The 
driver was at the time ‘cutting and ‘slashing” at 
the people, to drive them out to their work, and 
was about driving this poor woman, he not having 
seen what had happened. But the supervisor 
coolly called out, ‘*No; that woman will not. be 
able to go out after that;” and, turning to her, he 
said, ‘‘Be off with you to the hospital.” The 
woman replied, ‘Massa, me can’t lef. my dead 
pickaninny on the ground so.” ‘To this appeal 
no attention was paid, and the supervisor left the 
place. She then, ill as she was, took a hoe, made 
asmall hole in the workhouse yard; and, with the 
hoe, drew her dead infant into its shallow grave, 
and covered it with earth. For three weeks after 
that she lay dangerously ill. 

This horrible statement was corroborated in all 
its particulars on the oath of an eye-witness, na- 
med Henry Lyon, attached to Mickleton planta- 
tion. 

On Muse plantation, the proprietor, Mr. M‘In- 

tosh, brough a charge against his whole gang, be- 
fore Mr. Jones, the special magistrate, for insuffi- 
cient work having beendone. Mr. Jones, for this 
single charge, sentenced the whole body of ap- 
prentices to forfeit 17 alternate Saturdays. ‘That 
sentence would deprive the people, during up- 
wards of eight months. of one half of the means 
of obtaining their food. 
Mr. Thomas Baynes, the special magistrate, on 
one occasion, sentenced an apprentice on Tread- 
way’s estate, to forfeit no less than 260 alternate 
Saturdays—extending the man’s punishment over 
a period of ten years!” 








From the Evening Post, 
Power of Congress over the District of Columbia. 
No 4, 

The abolition of the slave trade by Congress, in 
1808, is another illustration of the competency of 
legislative power to abolish slavery. The African 
slave trade has become such a mere technic, in com- 
mon parlance, that the fact of its being proper slave- 
ry is overlooked. ‘The. buying and selling, the 
transportation, and the borrors of the middle pas- 
sage, were mere incidents of the slavery in which 
the victims were held. Let things be called by 
their dwn names, When Congress abolished the 
African slave trade, it abolished slavery,—supréme 
slavery —power frantic with license, rending and 
tramplinga whole hemisphere, scathed with its ~ 
fires and running down with blood. True; -Con- ~~ 
gress did not in the abolition of the slave ‘trade, 
abolish all the slavery within its jurisdiction, but it 
did abolish all in one part of its jurisdiction; and 
what has rifled it of power to abolish slavery in 
another part of its jurisdiction, especially in that 
part where it has ‘exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever?” ceed sith ; 
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vent the ay slave from being emancipated | , 
‘by the laws of . eS eee wade 
power to emancipate, w is constitutional 

to nt it? ‘The insertion ofthe clanse, was the 
testimony of the eminent jurists that framed the 
Constitution, to the existence of the power and 
their public ition, that the abolition of 


‘slavery ‘was within the appropriate sphere of legis- 
lation. ‘The right of the owner in that which is 
| ren property, is founded on a principle of 

universal law, atd is protected by all civilized na- 
tions; property in slaves, is by general consent, an 
exception; hence slaveholders insisted upon the 
insertion of this clause in the United States Con- 
stitation, tosecure by an express provision, that 
from which protection is withheld by the acknewl- 
edged principles of universal law. By demanding 
this provision, slaveholders consented that their 
slaves should not bs recognized as property by the 
United States Constitution, and hence they have 
based their claim on the fact of their being persons 
end hell to service.” 

11, But waiving all concessions, whether in con- 
stitutions, laws, judicial decisions, or common con- 
pent, I take the position that this power of Con- 

to abolish slavery in the District, follows from 
oe fact, that asthe sole legislature there, it has 
unquestiongble power to adopt the system of the 
common law, as the legal system within its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. ‘This has been done, with certain 
restrictions, in most of the States, cither by legis- 
lative ac{s or constitutional implication. ‘The com- 
mon law knows no slaves. Its principles annihi- 
late slavery wherever they touch it. It is a univer- 
sal, unconditional abolition act. Wherever slav- 
ery is a legal system, it isso only by statute law, 
and in violation of common law. ‘The declaration 
of Lord Chief Justice Holf, that “by the common 
law, no man canhave property in another,” is an 
acknowledged ‘axiom, and based upon the common 
law definition of property, ‘The subjects of do- 
minion or property are fhing:, as contradisting- 
uished from persons.’” Let Congress adopt the 
commoa law in the District of Columbia, and 
slavery there is abolished atablow. Congress may 
well be at home in common law legislation, for the 
e5mmon law isthe grand clement of the United 
States Constitution. Its existence and authority 
aré presupposed and assuined throughout the whole, 
and it is 2 constituent of its fradamental provisions. 
The preamble of the Constitution, and also the 
second clause of Sec.9, art. 1, Sec. 4, art. 2. and 
‘the lastclause of Sec. 2, art. 3. with articles 7, 8, 9, 
and 13 of the Amendments, are express recog- 
nitions ofthe common law as the prosiding Genius 
of the Constitution: 

By adopting the commya law within its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, Congress would carry out the 
principles of our glorious Declaration, and follow 
tho highest precedents in our national history and 
jarispradence. Itis a political maxim, as old as 
Civil legislation, that laws should be strictly homo- 
geneous with the principles of the government 
whose will they express, embodying and carrying 
them out—Dbeing indsed the principles themselves, 
in precaptive form—representatives alike of the 
nature and the power of the Goverament—stand- 
ing illustrations of its genius and spirit, while they 
provlaiin aad eaforce its authority. Who needs be 
told that slavery is an utter antagonism to the prin- 
ciples of the declaration, and the spirit of the con- 
stitution, and that these and the principles of the 
common law gravitate toward each other with ir- 

apressible affinities, and mingle into one. ‘The 
common: law cams hither with our pilgrim fathers; 
it was their birth-right, their panoply, their glory, 
and their song of rejoicing in the house of their 
pilgzimage. It covered them in the day of their 
cala;nity, and their trust was under the shadow of 
its wings. 

From th first settlement of the country the geni- 
us of our institutions and our national spirit have 
claim2d it as acommon possession, and exulted in 
it with a common pride. A century ago Governor 

Pownal, once the most eminent constitutional 
jurists of Colonial times, said of the common law, 
‘in all the colonies the common law is received as 
the foundation and main body of their law.” In 
the Declaration of Rights, made by the Continen- 
tal Congress atits first session in’74 there was the 
following resolution: ‘Resolved, ‘That the re- 
spective colonies are entitled to the common law of 
England, and especially to the great and inestima- 
ble privilege of being tried by their peers of the 
vicinage according to the course of that law.”— 
Soon after the organization of the general govern- 
ment, Chief Justice Ellsworth, in one of his deci- 
sions on the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court said, “The common law of this country re- 
mains the same as it was before the revolution.” — 
Chief Justice Marshall, in his decision in the case 
of Livingston vs. Jefferson, said, ‘when our ances- 
tors migrated to America, they brought with them 
the common law of their native country so far as it 
was appiicadle to their new situation, andI do not 
conceive that the revolution in any degree changed 
the relations of man to man othe law which regu- 
lates them. In breaking our political connection 
with the parent state we did not break our connec- 
tion with each other.” See Hall’s Law Journal, 
new series. Mr. Duponceau in his ‘dissertation 
on the jurisdiction of Courts in the United States,”’ 
says, “I consider the common law of England the 
just commune of the United States. I think I can 
lay it down as a correct principle that the common 
law of England as it was at the time of the de- 
claration of Independence, still continues to be the 
mitional law of this country, so far as it is applica- 
ble to our pres2at state, and subject to the modifica- 
tio1s it has reczivel here ia the course of nearly 
halfa e2ntary.” ‘The lezislation of the United 
States aounds in recognitionsof the principles of 
the common law, asserting their paramount obli- 
gations. Sparing details, of which our national 
state papers are fall, we illustrate by a single instan- 
ee. It was made a condition of the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union, that the right of trial 
by jury shoul! be secured to all her citizens, the 
United States goverament thus employing its power 
to ealarge the jurisdiction of the common law in 
this its great representative. WYTHE. 
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From the National Intelligencer, 
DESATE IN THE SENATE. 
Tuesday, January 9, 1838. 
ON- Ma. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Caruouyx’s 


resolutions, on the relations, &c. of the States and General 
Government, The question being on the fourth of the 


Serica, 

Mr, GRUNDY szid that having been absent from sick- 
neas when tue votes were recorded on the passed resolutions, 
he took this opportunity of saying that he zealously concur. 
red with the object of the resolutions, and, had he been pre- 
seat, should have voted in favor of every one of them. 

The question was then taken on the passage of the 4th 
resolution, and was catried, as follows: 

_ YEAS—Mossrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, 
u Calhoun, Clay, of Ala, Clay, of Ky. Claytor 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, fing, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Preston, 
Rives, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith, of Conn,, Strange, 
SS ee ‘Wright, Young—34, » 

NA Messrs, McKean, Morris, Prentiss, Smith, of Ind. 
SFPhe queetoo Glen Heured on the aloption ‘af te 
a - Pe < a 2 i a ‘of “7 4 . ~* 
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here and to the country—an issue Which would. raiso, not a 


unnecessary 
that he shall not find me 
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hs Papin the preceding resolutions, in doing so bh 






Spey 
to ' . 
all Lagthies = 1 : ‘ ation. 
Mr. PIERCE, of Ne lire, rose, and said the Sen- 
ate had come at length to the ground of which this contest 


was to be determined, The District of Columbia was now 
the battle field of ‘the abolitionist, and the reso-. 
ly under consideration, with, perhaps, sume 

ld present the true issue 


mere question of expediency, but one of a much higher char- 
acter, in which the public faith is directly involved, 

‘That my position, said Mr, P,, may be distinctly under- 
stood, some explanation is perhaps due to the State which I 
have the honor, in part, to represent, especially as there is a 
manifest disposition, in certain quarters, to pervert our votes 
and misrepresent our motives, 

I have given to the resolutions all the consideration whieh 
I am capable of bestowing, and have listened to the debate 
which they bave elicited with interest and profound atrens 
hoa, 

If the grave objoctions suggested on the other side were 
sustained by an examination of the resolutions themselves, 
or a course of sound argumentation, they would ensure my 
opposition, What arethey? ‘The first that reached my ear 
was, that they contain latent nullification, I have waited to 
hear the particular resolution, sentence or phrase pointed out 
in which this heresy is supposed to be concealed, and I have 
waited in vain, Having, then, assertion on one side, and 
what appears to me to be the plain reading of the esolu- 
tions and the frank and unqualified declaration of the mover 
on the other, E must be excused if [ do not take-the alarm. 

We have next eloquent disquisitions upon the liberty of 
speech and the freedom of the press. ‘To every sentiment 
uttered upon these subjects [ yield my cordial assent; but 
why introduced on this particular occasion, [have heen at a 
loss to determine, Would any man here abridge the libert; 
of speech or assail the freedom of the Press? I take it hot, 
Is there any thing in the resolutions to sanction an invazion 
of either? Notasyllable, That these ure privileges most 
dear to every American is freely admitted by all, Why such 
a variety of change have been rung upon them in this de- 
bate, others may determine. It is not iny province to judge 
of motives, and I would take occasion only to remark that 
no man shall make up an issue upon this subject for me. I 
oppose the abolitionists, for the very reason that I entertain a 
sacred regard for these in common with all other rights se- 
cured hy the Constitution, 

But it is further urged against the resolutions, (said Mr, 
P.) that they are mere absiraciions, Sir, it is quite imma- 
terial what name you apply to them; sufficient is-it that they 
meet the case, that they encounter the abolitionist upon sound 
and tenable ground, and furnish a conclusive answer to his 
importunities, To say that the petitions refer only to this 
District, and that the principles asserted in the preceeding 
resolutions are consequently with ut application, is perfectly 
idle, It is impossible to read a single number of the leading 
abolition periodicals, without perceiying that their object rea- 
ches far beyond this District, and stops at no point short of 
general emancipat on in the States. And vet, sir, [ suspect 
that you would find few intelligent abolitionists, who would 
asseit that Congress has the constitutional power to interfere 
with slavery in the States; but, admit.ing the want of power, 
they hold it to be their duty, as individuals, to persevere in 
the cause. Regarding the iustitution of slavery as morally 
wrong, or sinful. if you please, they consider themselves, as 
citizens of the Union, responsible for its continuance, where- 
ever it may exist within our borders. This feeling has its 
origin, to some extent, in a misapprehension of the structure 
of our Government, and this error the preceding resolutions 
are calculated to correct. They assert, in effect, that the cit- 
izen of New Hampshire is no more responsible. morally or 
politica‘ly, for the existence and continuance of this domestic 
institution in Virginia or Maryland, than he would be for the 
existence of any similar institutions in France or Persia,— 
Why? Because these are matters over which the States, 
respectively, when delegating a portion of their powers, to be 
exercised by the General Government, retained the sole and 
exclusive control, and for which they are alone responsible. 

Now, let these dectrines be univesally understood and ad- 
mitted, and you take one great step toward satisfying the con- 
sciences of honest, but misguided people, in one section of 
the country, snd quieting the irritation, for which there has 
been too much cause, in the other. ‘This we have attempted 
todo, We are bound to go further, and frankly to declare 
to these petitioners, that while slavery shall continue in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, it is vain for them to expect its abolition 
here; that we are forbidden to legislate upon this subject un- 
der existing circumstances, by obligations hardly inferior to 
the Constitution itself; that Gongress cannot abolisirstavery 
in this District, against the wishes of the inhabitants, with- 
out a gross breach of public faith and an outrageous infrac- 
tion of private rights, 

At the time the cession was made, domestic slavery exis- 
ted in the States of Maryland and Virginia: it still exists 
there; and it has, also, existed here from that day to this.— 
Now, how isit possible to mistake what must lave been the 
understanding of both parties at the time! No man, it 
strikes me, can doubt fer a moment, who will regard, without 
prejudice, the relative position of this “ten miles square,” the 
objects of this cession, and the manifest interests of the 
States making it. Who can believe that these patriotic 
States would have parted with their territory, if they could 
have supposed that the rights and property of their citizens, 
living upon it, were to be invaded, against their consent and 
in defiance of their remonstrances? ‘I have no hesitation in 
saying that [ consider slavery a social and political evil, and 
most sincerely wish that it had no existence upon the face 
of the earth; butit is perfectly immaterial how it is regarded, 
either hy you or myself; it is not for us to sit in judgment 
and determine whether the rights secured to the different 
States by the Constitution are blessings or otherwise; it is 
sufficient for the argument that they are rights, which the 
inhabitants do not choose to relinquish, 

Further Mr, President, suppose, for a moment, that the 
cession had never been made, and that the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia should now attempt, without the consent 
of the inhabitants of the District, to interfere with this des- 
cription of property—to abolish slavery within these portions 
of their respective I’ mits, and retain it upon its present basis 
in every other portion, What wou'd be the consequence ? 
Why, the law could never be enforced; and every reflecting 
man throughout the whole length and breadth of this country 
would revolt at such # wanton disregard of equal justice and 
of equal rights and privileges. And yet, because the States 
have generously ceded their territory to you for certain pur- 
poses, you propose to do this very thing, and thus requite 
their confidence and their spirit of accommodation, by open- 
ing a common refuge for their runaway slaves, [I will only 
add, upon this point, that the abolitionist would do well to 
pause in the midst of his zeal, and inquire calmly and dis- 
passionatety, whether, in fact, any thing more than a nom- 
inal advantage would be gained by the abolition of slavery 
in this District, and whether even t:is would not be acquired 
at aserious sacrifice. It is admitted that domestic slavery 
exists here in its mildest form, That part of the popnlation 
are Lound together by friendship and the nearer relations of 
life, They are attached to the families in which they have 
lived from childhood. They are comfortably provided for, 
and apparently contented, Now, let a bill for the abolition 
of slavery in the District pass either House of Congress, and 
what would take place here? Why, before it could possi- 
bly become a law, all these ties would be violently sundered; 
every slave in the District would he removed beyond its lim- 
its; their present comparatively easy condition changed, it 
is probable, for one of greater rigor; and with all this accom- 
plished, you would not have made the slightest progress 
in diminishing the aggregate amount of slavery in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, yielding to my inclination, I would here 
take leave of this irritating subject, now and forever; but the 
manner in which it appears to be connecting itself with oth- 
er topics renders it proper, in my judg:nent, to add a few 
remarks. 

When, it is of.en asked, is this agitation, in Congress and 
out of it, tocease? Where is it to terminate, and with what 
results? These are questions which, three years since, 
would not have cost me« ne m »ment’s uncasiness. I thought 
the apprehensions of Southern gentlemen, to a great extent, 
had their origin in a morbid sensibility upon this subject.— 
Still, mindful of their interests and peculiar relations, I ap- 
preciated their feelings, and deeply regretted the cause of ir- 
ritation, And now these questions would create little in- 
terest, certainly excite no alarm in my mind, if agitators 
upon the subject were only to be found in the circle of avow- 
ed abolitionists. With regard to the State which I have 
the honor, in part to represent, I am perfectly satisfied, as 
well from my. own observation as from the expression of the 
Legislature during the last winter, that public sentiment can 
hardly be said to be divided upon this subject. But here, 
sir, I feel bound to admit that there are indications in New 
England which cannot and ought not to be overlooked.— 
The aspect of things in this respect has undergone some 
change, and [fear the elements of still greater change are 
in active operation. I do not mean to say that the abolition- 
ists proper are gaining strength rapid!y; but what I do mean 
to say is, that they are finding allies in the cause of agitation 
in the political press, Sir, if politics are to be mingled with 
this subject, Jet it be known; it cannot be proclaimed too 
soon, I have been taught that the way to overcome diffical- 
ties and threatening dangers is to meet them on the advance, 
not to await their approach; and, although I would create no 

alarm, I assure the mover of these resolutions 
! standing tamely “by. or attem: 
to lull others into false security by the cry cits well. oes 
race ehh ani niante 
tobe sustained by an alliance with party politics. . No, sir, 
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to make, 
It is not to be disguised that, from an ir ignific begin 
ning, and wih comparatively few, even now, ay, 


are generally considered abolition sentiments, this 
assuming an aspect of fearful interest and momentous con- 
sequence. ‘The Senator from Alabama on my left, (Mr. 
Kixo,) in my judgment, pointed at an early day of the ses- 
sion, to the true cause of alarm, if any exist... It was this: | 
that religious fanaticism no longer moves alone in this mat- 

ter; that the misguided enthusiast hes joined hands with the 

designing politician. Sir, 1 refer to it with reluctance, I 

have no.party purpose to answer. I should be unworthy of 
a seat here, and unworthy of the confidence that has been 

in me by an honest, intelligent, and patriotic people. 

if I could indulge any thing ike partisan feelings on an oc- 

casion like this, No, sir, No, sir. I believe this question 

may, t believe it is the only question that can lead to a dis- 

solution of this Union; and I have but one object, that is, to 

guard against it; to preserve inviolate the public faith and 

the provisions of the Constitution under which we have so 

long lived in prosperity. 

The abolitionists, it is well known, long since avowed 
their determination to make this the test question in elections, 
and I have seen, with profound regret, that in one State at 
least some of the prominent individuals of both parties have 
submitted to their catechisims. Let those who doubt that the 
politicians in Connecticut and New Hampshire are making 
use of abolition for party purposes, with a view to the ap- 
proaching elections, notice the tone of the political newspa- 
pers there within the last three or four weeks. It is true 
they do not avow abolition doctrines, but they make up an 
issue not warranted by the state of facts, and that issue hap- 
pens to be the same upon which the abolitionists are waging 
their war, They allege that to receive and lay upon the ta- 
ble, without reading or printing, is equivalent to the rejection 
of petitions, Why should not that course be taken with 
them? Has there not already been sufficient agitation in 
Congress and out of it? Has not time enough been was- 
ted? ‘The same petitions, in substance, have heen presented 
year after year ‘and session after session. During the last 
session they were made the subject of special reference and 
report. ‘Their contents are familiar as household word:.— 
The mind of every member is definitively made up upon the 
question they involve. Argument has been exhausted again 
and again. And what is now demanded! Why, not only 
that you shall receive petitions. but that you shall take a par- 
ticularcourse with them, which is in accordance with the 
views of these gentlemen, who, not satisfied with the exer- 
cise of their own rights, assume the prerogative of sitting in 
judgment, and deterinining what are your duties, 

The coincidence upon this point between one pertion of the 
political press in New England and the abolition press pro- 
per, just at present, is truly remarkab!e: the same sentiments, 
the same arguments, the same opprobrious epithets applied 
to the members of both Houses of Congress from that sec- 
tion of the Union, who oppose any action upon this subject. 
For instance. the delegation in the other House from the 
State which I have the honor, in part, to represent here, are 
charged by the abolition press with having denied the right 
of petition and the same thing is reiterated by the political 
press, in the face of their votes upon the direct question du- 
ring the present session. It is notorious that the question of 
receiving petitions upon this subject has been taken in both 
Houses, and decided affirmatively by overwhelming majoi- 
it'es; and yet there is a persevering and systematic attempt 
on the part of the political as well as the abolition preas to 
give the impression that the right of petition is denicd. 
have already detained the Senate longer than I intended, 
and will not pursue the subj-ct further than to add, that he 
has turned over the pages of history to little purpose, who 
would not regard with unqualified horror the connexion of 
religious bigotry with political power, and to warn gentlemen 
on all sides to frown on the first manifestation of a disposi- 
tion to coanect the politics of the day with that spirit of fa- 
naticism which, under the pretence of promoting the cause 
of civil liberty, would trample in the dust our glorious Con- 
stitution, adopted in a spirit of compromise and concession, 
and in the exercise of that spirit alone to be maintained. 

{After some further debate, which will be given hereaf- 

ter-— 
* CLAY, of Kentucky, rose to say afew words, He 
said that he could vote for neither the fifth nor sixth resolu- 
tion, in the shape in which they were presented by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. Although he had risen to state 
his objections particularly to the fifth, now that he was up, 
he would make some general observations on the whole sub- 
ject of the series of resolutions, 

I have voted, (continued Mr.-C.) without hesitation, for 
the firnt resoluti fared hy that Senator, after they svere 
modified or amended, not from any confidence which I have 
in their healing virtues, Ihave voted for them as abstract 
propositions, and in the sense in which [ understand them; 
thatis, in the plain natural sense which their language im- 
ports. ‘With respect to the point so much insisted upon in 
in this debate, and which had produced great controversy in 
former times, whether the Constitution is to be regarded as 
the work of the People of the United States collectively, or 
of the separate States composing the Confederacy, I have al- 
ways thought that more importance is attached to it than it 
deserves. Whether formed in the one mode or the other, 
the powers granted in the Constitution, and its true inter- 
pretation, are exactly the same, ‘The real question in con- 
sidering the instrument is, not how the Constitution was 
made, but what is it, as itis? What are the powers dele- 
gated by it, the powers necessaay and proper to carry into 
effect the delegated powers, its prohibitions? What, in 
short, is the sum of its whole powerst I have always un- 
derstood, according to historical fact, that the Constitution 
was framed by a Convention, composed of delegates appoin- 
ted by the Legislatures of the several States; and that after 
it was adopted, it was submitted to Conventions of Delegates, 
chosen by the People of the several States, each acting sep- 
arately by and for itself ; and, being ratified by the Con- 
ventions of a sufficient number, it became the Constitution 
of the United States, or, in its own language, of the People 
of the United States. 

The series of resolutions under consideration has been 
introduced by the Senator from South Carolina, after he and 
other Senators fram the South had deprecated discussion on 
the delicate subject to which they relate. They have occa- 
sioned much discussion, in which hitherto [ have not par- 
ticipated. I hope that the tendency of the resolutions may 
be to allay the excitement which unhappily prevails,inrespect 
to the abolition of slavery; but I confess, Mr. President, that, 
taken altogether, and in connexion with other circumstances, 
and especially considering the manner in which their author 
has pressed them on the Senate, [ fear that they will have 
the opposit effect; and particnlarly at the North, that they 
may increase and exasperate, instead of diminishing and 
assuaging the existing irritation, I apprehend that they will 
only serve to furnish new texts for fresh commentary and fur- 
ther divisions. And [ cannot but regard the unnecessary 
combination of the subject of abolition with that alien and 
the most exciting of all subjects at the present period, the 
annexation of ‘Texas to the United States, in the same series 
of resolutions, as peculiarly unfortunate, IT know that Texa: 
is not specially mentioned in the last resolution, but the coun- 
try will understand the intention and allusion of the reso- 
lution as distinctly as if it. had been expressly designated, — 
It cannot be forgotten that, immediately after the tiding of 
the memorable battle of San Jacinto reached this city, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Canuouyx) expressed in 
the Senate his opinion that the independence of Texas ought 
immediately to be recognised, and his wish that, before the 
adjournment of Congress, it should be annexed tothe United 
States. A resolution now lies upon the table of the Senate, 
introduced by the other Senator from South Carolina, (Mr, 
Puesrox,). proposing a contingent annexation of it to the 
United States. When these fact are borne in mind, will 
noc all understand the last resolution, although abstract in 
form, as intended to commit the Senate, in advance, to the 
annexation? Our purpose, our anxious aim, should be to 
compose the North, to arrest the progress of the spirit of ab- 
olition, and to give strength and confidence to the numerous 
friends of the Union in that quarter, Is it then wise and 
discreet to blend these two unhappy causes of agitation to- 
gether? Had we not bette: keep them separate and distinct, 
and act on the prudent maxim that suffizient for the day is 
the evil thereof 1 

The Senator from South Carolina has offered his resolu. 
tions, he tells us, to revive and rally the State right’s party, — 
But [ cannot think that the slaveholding States ought to con- 
sent to place their peculiar interests in the exclusive safe- 
keeping of any one party, however correct some of us may 
believe its principles to be, Are not the clear, undoubted, 
acknowledged guaranties of the Constitution of those in- 
terests far above and superior to any security which can be 
derived from the particular tenets of any party 1 Parties 
rise up and go down, but the Constitution remains a perpet- 
ual and sure bulwark against all attacks upon the rights of 
the slaveholding States, from whatever quarter they may pro- 
ceed. No, sir, do not let us put our trust in any party ex- 
clusively; let us invoke the united guardianship of all—the 
Whigs, the Democratic party, the Republican Ey; the 
Jackson Van Buren party, the Federal, party, Union 
party, the Nullifiers, and the Locofocos—all, in preserving 
the inviolability of the Constitation, and protecting against 
every encroachment delicate and momentous interests, which 
cannot be seriousty touched without endangering the sta- 
bility of our entire political fabric. 

We want in the slaveholding States nothing done here 
to stimulate our vigilance, or to unite us upon the subject of 
our present deliberations. We may differ therein the de- 
gree of sensibility which we display; but we are all firmly 
and unanimously resolved to defend and maintain our rights 
at all hazards. And, should. the hour of trial ever come, 


— 





the | those who appear now the least agitated will not be behind 


those who are foremost and loudest in proclaiming the exis- 
tence of danger, ‘The object of the Senate should be to al- 
lay excitment, quiet the public mind, and cheek the progress 


of | of the spirit of abolition at the North; and, above all,: to} 





|| strengthen the well-disposed, and to give no advantage to | 





right-of petition had been practically denied. On this 


ig ere me to read an extract from a letter (the 
of the whole 


transported by rage, because fanatics, 


nd confirmed by information which has reach- 
\ variety of channels, Many who are not 
are induced to 


perusal 

letter ig at the service of any Senator) which 
[have lately received, addressed to me by a highly intelligent 
and patriotic gentleman in Rhode Island. [Here Mr. Cuar 
read the following extract: 

“I have been so much gratified with, your remarks in rela- 
tion tothe cause uf the abolitionists in the North, that I 
thought it might do some good, and at least relieve my own 
mind, if I stated to you what we think on the subject here. 
There is no doubt but that the abolitionists are recruiting 
here by the artful mode in which they turn to their account 
the spirit or sensitivess manifested by the Southern members 
on the subject of slavery, and they are encouraged, also, to 
greater efforts, because they think they sce in all this a proof 
that the work of agitation is thus begun in the South, and 
that the leaven will work uutil the-whole lump is leavened, — 
If the petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia had been duly received and considered as other pe- 
titions would have been, [ have nv doubt this agitating sub- 
ject, if not put entirely at rest, at least would not now have 
been so connected with the sacred right of petition asto en- 
able it to produce the effect it now does amongst us, 

“At our last election for members of Congress, letters were 
sent from the Secretary of the anti-slavery society to cach of 
the candidates, requiring of them a communication of their 
sentiments on the right of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and the right of petition t» Congress 
on this subject. Each candidate auswered (except one) in 
such a way as that he might have consistently received the 
votes of the abolitionists. If the simple question had been 
upon the expediency of abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia, these gentlemen would prohably have all answer- 
ed in the negative. You see, therefore, how this question is 
brought to bear on the People, and through them on the 
members of Congress, and we who feel opposed to the whole 
of this anti-slavery machinery find ouraclves deprived of the 
power of doing any thing effectively by the impolitic zeal of 
Southern gentlemen. ‘T'o them, therefore, I would appeal, 
(unless, in truth. they are desirous of abandoning the Union.) 
that they would so let their moderation be known unto all 
men that the fanatics of the North (as they choose to call 
them) may be put in the wrong hefore the whole People, so 
that their own friends here may have some ground to stand 
upon, 

“I look forward in great apprehension to the tims when 
the North and the South shall be unanimously divided with 
that zeal which may urge each to action on the subject of 
slavery. » The Union will not only then be dissolved, but the 
People on both sides so exasperated, that a furious fanatical 
anti-slavery and pro-slavery war will be inevitable, Men 
enough will be found to seek to ride upon the whirlwind and 
direct the storm in the North as well as the South, and the 
Union and the spirit of republicanism will expire together 
amid-t throes and convulsions, which will cover our now 
beautiful land wirh desolation, Does the chivalry of the 
South desire to point its lance at the breasts of the Northern 
fanatics? When was chivalry a match for fanaticism! Let 
the Crusades—let the success of Cromwell answer. When 
men already begin to court death in the cause of anti-slavery 
as giving them the crown of metrydom, ([ allude to Lovejoy, 
and we understand that another has already offered himself to 
shara the same fate.) what may we not except when patri- 
otism shall aim in such a cause, and it shall become identified 
not merely with the liberty of the African, but our own lib- 
erty and prosperit! And is tt not well to look around us be- 
fore we urge each other to this dread precipice? If there is 
nothing duc to those men at the North who are lighting up 
this flame. is there nothing due tothose who are endeavoring 
or are desirous to extinguish it? Is there nothing due to 
our common country—to the civilized world, that this light 
among the nations should not be extinguished, and extin- 
guished in blood! Mr. Calhoun is reported as having spo- 
ken ‘with conte pt of the idea of arguing this question with 
the abolitionists by means of a report from a committee,’ 
[ ask him not so to argue with ¢hem, but [ ask him so to ar- 
gue with those who are not a‘readly with those men, as to pre- 
vent their enlisting uuder their sable banners. But if there 
are any menat the South who think as some of our North- 
ern men thought in former days, that our country is ‘too big 
for union,’ and ‘that federalism is founded in mistake,’ (the 
‘entiments of Fisher Ames, published hy his friends,) to 
them I have nothin2 to say..and_of them [ have nothing to 
hope, but that they will add fuel to the flames until their own 
P, ople may be ready to trample upon that Constitution un- 
der which we have so lon prospered as a People, and which 
if administered in its true spirit, will insuro domestic tran, 
quillity, promote thh general weltare, and (in the language 
of its preamble) ‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.’ 

“On this subject may we be advised by the wisJom of 
Washington in his farewell address, and may ‘these coun- 
sels of an old an: affectionate friend’ (to use his own 
words) ‘control the current of the passions, and preventour 
nation from running the course which has hitherto marked 
the destiny of nations, May they ‘moerate the fury of 
party spirit, and guard against the impostures of preten.led 
patriotism, 

“I have taken the liberty of writing you, cwrrnte cala- 
ms, this long letter; my object is my best apology; we are 
bound together by a common interest, and whilst so much is 
doing to alienate us from each other, shall no voice be heard 
preaching peace, union, and concord?”’] 

[ could not offer you, sir, any argument so good as that 
which is so feelingly and cloquently enforced in the extract 
which I have just read. It is weil known to the Senate that 
[haveconstantly entertained the opinion thit the best way 
to check the spirit of abolition was to receive respectfully. 
and refer these petitions to the proper committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; one now, and which probably has been, 
ever since the commencement of the Government, so con- 
stituted as to comprise a majority of members from the slave- 
holding States, If they were thus referre.|, silently referred, 
as has been the practice during a great part of the period of 
the existence of the Government, there would be no azita- 
tion fomented here, no ground for asserting that the sacred 
right of petition had been violated. 

The people may attempt to exercise that right in three 
different descrip:ions of cases: Ist, [n instances where Con- 
gress manifestly does not possess the constitutional power to 
grant the relief prayed for. In these, the petition may be 
rejected instantly, without reference and without debate, and 
no just cause of complaint wouldexist, 21. In cases where 
the constitutional power, the exercise of which is invoked, 
is controverted, doubtful or uncertain, In these, a reference 
of the petition may he necessary to examine into the exist- 
ence of the powes, as well as into the expediency of exer- 
cising it. Of this controverted nature is the legislative power 
of Congress in this District. No one would contend that a 
petition to establish a Bank of the United States should be 
instantly rejected. without debate and without reference, upon 
the sole ground that a large portion of the Senate should 
think it unconstitutional, Other examples of contested pow- 
ers may be easily conceived. And 3d. In cases where the 
power is incontestibly possessed by Conzress to grant the 
redress prayed for. In the two last descriptions of cases, I 
think that Congress is bound attentively to receive the peti- 
tions, and respectfully to dispose of them, A Government 
which, like ours, is the Government of the People, should 
be parentally administered, so as not only to do right, but, as 
far as possible, to give general satisfactiun. 

It has been argued that, when a petition is once put in the 
possession of the Senate, the right of petitioning has been 
practically enjoyed; and the Senate may reject it instantly, 
refer it, lav it upon the tuble, or dispose of it as may be 
thought proper. Undoubtedly this is true; but in the great 
business of human life, public and private, the manner in 
which it is transacted is often as important, sometimes more 
important, than what is done or refused, And a wise Go- 
vernment should be particularly careful not to wound or in- 
flame popular sénsibility on subjects respecting which large 
masses choose to exercise the constitutional right of petition, 
The course which the Senate has pursued in regard to these 
abolition petitions, for about two years past, is this: a Seny- 
tor from his place that he is charged with the presentation 
of one of them, and moves that it he received. Another Se- 
nator thereupon rises, and moves that the motion to receive 
the petition be laid apon the table; and the Senate accord. 
ingly orders the motion to receive the petition to “e laid upon 
the table; and thus the petition is not received in a parlia- 
mentary sense, The Sena‘e does not decide the question of 
its reception, 

’ 'Phis course I have always thought unfortunate, It is un- 
satisfactory. ‘The petitioners feel that they have been ne- 
glected, and they allege that the right of petition has been 
denied. But it has been contended that these petitions are 
mad and natics, and it has been indignantly asked 
whether t pectful treatment, Mr. President, my 








observati ence in life have taught me, that when 
we are assailed, our conduct should not be re- 
gulated by the harsh, vituperative, or fanatical language, or 


the condition, whatever it may be, of those who ap 
us, but by the standard of our own respectability, standing, 
and character in life. And, in regard to these petitions, the 
question should not be so much what do the petitioners de- 
serve, as what is due from the calm, elevated, dignified, au- 
gust character of the Senate of the United States? ‘These 


misguided as they are, and highly mischievous | 


‘ I believe the tendency of shgte proneedings Wty Ares part 
of the people. of the United States and our constituents. 
Shall we allow brcgghborind al sac akentaasisghs inger, oF 


thoughtless men and women, present petitions to accomplish 
iit if scriously entertained, would justly excite 





The mode of disposing of these petitions which the Sen- 


| ate 


join them, because they believe | ly lead 


pproach | tionists; in. order to appease 


slaves in the district, and if we yield to so small.a request; 
alt will be quiet, If that he conceded, we will he next 
told, we_ must yield to i be territories, and 
then to the abolition of what they call the slave trade be- 
tween the states, and, finally, to abolition in the states. 
At every atep they would’hecome stronger, and we weaker, 
if we should be so infatuated: 
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te has has certiinly-not produced the tran 
silane eco pilouny teased I, Tt has, on the contra- 

; og ‘ond { fear Mad or ar to aggravate, the 
Find Phe abulit onista have not diminished. but increas. 
ed, an eased, as the most sativfactory in n as 

8 us, tecat or have heen able to persuade many that 
pe td tion is invaded and denied.” And 
‘ are not abolitionists how 

‘and maintain the right of petitions It is to be seriously 
apprehended that co-operation for orie purpose may ultimate- 

lead to for other purposes, not within the ori- 
ginal contemplation of the owen. If the Senate, by per- 
sisting in its recent course, enable the abolitionists to derive 
succor from new allies; and if we should also unhappily 
place in their hands an additional instrument, by unneces- 
sarily coupling the annexation of ‘Texas with the subject of 
abolition in the same series of resolutions, then indeed there 
will be much reason to apprehend that the North, at no dis- 
tant day, will be united as one inan. 

It appears to me, sir, that what becomes us is to keep the 
abolitionists separate and distinct from all other classes, 
standing out in bold and prominent relief; and the subject 
of abolition separate and distinct from the right of petition, 
from Texas, and from all other subjects, let them stand alone, 
unmixed with the rest of the community, without the ge- 
neral sympathy, and exposed to the overwhelming force of 
the united opinion of all who desire the peace, the har- 
harmony, and the union of this Confederacy. 1 would re- 
ceive, respectfully receive, their )etitions, refer them, and 
occasionally present calm, dispassionate, and argumentative 
reports against them, ‘This is the manner in which peti- 
tions for abolition were received in the first Congress, upon 
the recommendation of Mr, Madison; and that in which they 
were afterwards received, until the practice was changed 
about two years ago, What is there in the mere fact of the 
reception of a petition to create alarm? Or in. its subsequent 
reference, especially to a committee known to be hostile to 
its object. 


But it is said that these fanatics are heyond the reach of 
any arguinent; and it is triumphantly asked, Will you 
condescend to argue with such deluded persons? Yes! I 
say, yes, ‘To preserve these admirable institutions of ours 
and this glorious Union from the possibility of all danger, 
[ would argue with any one, with lunatics themselves, in 
their lucid inte: vals, and argue again and again, It is not, 
hawever, to recall alone the abolitionists to a sense of peace 
and duty. thet these appeals to the reason, the judgment, 
and the patrioti-m of the country should be sent forth from 
these halls, They would address thems. lves, with power- 
ful effect to all that, vastly the largest, portion of the north- 
ern eommunity who are uninfected by abolitionism, When 
has Conzress unsuccessfully appealed to the intelligence, 
the patriotism, and the valour oi the American people? In 
such a case we should never tire nor despair. 

Mr. President, [have no apprehension—-not the smallest, 
for the safety ofthe Union, from any state of things which 
now exists. I will not answer for consequences which may 
ensue from harsh and opprobrious language. and from in- 
discret.on and rashness on the part of individuals or of 
Congress, here or elsewhere. We allow ourselves to speak 
too frequently, and with too much levity, of a separation of 
this Union, It is a terrible word, to which our ears should 
not be familiarized. I desire to see in continued safety and 
prosperity this Union, and no other Union, [ go for this 
Union as it is, one and invisible, without diminution, I 
will neither voluntarily leave it, nor be driven out of it by 
force. Here, in my place, E shall contend for all the rights 
of the state which has sent me here. [ shall contend for 
them with undoubting confidence, and in all the security 
which the Union confers g:nder all the high sanctions which 
the guaranties of the co. stitution afford, and with the per- 
fect conviction that they are safer in the Union than they 
would be out of the Union, Iam opposed to all separate 
confederacies and tu all sectional conventions, | No state of 
actual danger exists to render them expedient..or to justify 
deliberation about them. ‘This Union, this government, 
has done nothing, nothing whatever, to excite the smallest 
alarm, I[¢ will do nothing; but if it should; if, contrary 
to. all’ human probability, the rights and the security of the 
slaveholding states shall be assailed by any authoritative 
act emanating from this Capitol, a state of things for te- 
sistence—forcible resistance, will then occur. It will be 
time enough then to act. No man in good health will! 
take medicine because he may be sick, amputate a perfectly 
sound limb because it may be fractured or seized with gan- 
gtene, or perpetrate suicide because death is his ultimate 
and inevitable doom, And, sir, when that fatal day shall 
come, if it ever do come, when the slaveholding states have 
to defend, by force, their rights, the state whose servant I 
am will rush to battle, as she always hasdone, with her 
accustomed ardor, and with gallantry unsurpassed by that 
of any other state. And those states and their citizens will 
be found to sustain these rights with most vigor and success, 
who, unmoved hy false alarms or imaginary or aggravated 
dangers, with a firm and fixed purpose of soul, stand pre- 
pared, in every real exigency, to vindicate them at every exe 


tremity, - 
Having, Mr. President, said so much on the general 


subject, with the permlssion of the Senate, I will read cer- 
tain resolutions which [ have prepared, embracing the 
whole ground occupied by any of the petitions in respect to 
domestic slavery in the United States. ‘'hey are the fol- 
lowing: 

(These have been heretofore published in our paper.— 
We now omit them,—Ep, Part.) 

There is nothing abstract or metaphysical in them. They 
relate to the abolition of slavery in the states, in the district 
of Columbia, and in Florida, the only territory of the 
United States where it exists, and to the sale and removal 
of slaves in the states whose laws recognise the institution. 
of slavery, ‘They cover the whole field, and nothing but 
the field. ‘They have no ulterior views. ‘Shey approach 
the subject in hand, directly, without the necessity of any 
interpretation, Taey do not seek to renovate any party, 
nor to place the high interests to which they relate in’ the 
exclusive custo‘ly of any one party. Resting upon, and 
sustained by the constitution, they appeal to the sound 
discretion, the sober judgment, and the patriotism of all 
parties, I may not ask the sense of the Senate to be ex- 
pressed upon each of them; but [ shall offer that relating 
to the district of Columbia and that to the territory of 
Florida as an amendment to the filth resolution submitted 
by the Senator from South Carolina. I shink the charge 
upon the petitioners of intermedding with abolition in 
this district is harsh. and that some less offensive word 
should be used. The district of Co'umbia is the seat of 
the common government of the United States. It was 
ceded for that express purpose. Ejch state has as much 
interest in it. and as much right to petition about any 
thing within it, as any other state, and no more, Nor 
can [ coneur with the resolution, in declaring that the 
abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia would be 
a direst and dingzerous attack upon the institution of sla- 
very in the states. Iam prepired to say that it would ex- 
cite “a dezree of just alarm and apprehension in the 
states recognising slavery, far transcending, in mischie- 
vous tendency, any possible benefit which could be ac- 
complishad by the abolition,” or to use any other equi- 
valent language. Wecan no more say that the abolition 
of slavery in this district would be a d rect attack upon 
the institution in the states, than we could assert, if any 
one of the slaveholding states were to abolish slavery with- 
in its own limits, that would he a direct attack on the insti- 
tution in other slaveholding states, Or, that Great Britain, 
by ab lishing slavery in her West India possessions, made a 
d rect attack upon itin the United States- Nor is the case 
at all altered by the motives, whatever they may be, which 
sha'l be avowed for abolition, In conclusion, I move the 
third resolution of the series which I have suggested, as an 
amendment to the fifth resolution proposed by the Senator 
from South Caro ina. 

Mr. CALHOUN followed. He said he felt some in- 
ducement tu persevere in the course he had _ heretofore pur- 
sued, by seein the concessions which were proposed by the 
resolutions just read hy the Senator from Kentucky. Mr, C. 
now saw it conceded, that where the subject was clearly un- 
constitutional, the Senate was not hound to receive a peti- 
tion. At first, the broad ground was taken that the réght 
of petition was so sacred that any refusal to receive a peti- 
tion, no matter on what subject, and no matter how objec- 
tionable its lanzuage, would be an invasion of it. Now it 
was conceded that they were not bound t» receive a petition 
when the subject of it was clearly unconstitutional. Now, 
as to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
to the fifth resoluiion. He would state, in general terms, 
what was. the great characteristic difference between them, 
The Senator went on the principle that concession was_the 
way to meet these abolitionists, He, on the other hand, 
went on the ground that we have no safety but in standing 
fast on our rights. What was the state of the question?) ‘The 
abolitionists tell you, in so many words, that their object is 
to abolish slavery in the district of Columbia as but one step 
towards final abolition in the states. With this object, 
avowed by the abolitionists, what do duty and policy de- 
mand on our part! We see the end; and that, if it can 
he effected. it would be our destruction. Shall we yield, 
or stand fast?. ‘That is the question.. If we yreld an inch, 
we are gone, The very ground on which we are asked to 
make the first concession will he urged on us with equal 
force to make the second, the third, and every intermediate 
Otte till the last is consummated, The first is to yield the 
right of petition, and to discuss the subject with the aboli- 

ase them, and to stop agitation, 


has 
aga! 






This tho Senator from Kentucky (Mr, Clay) urges on us, 
which he tells us would have a hap y effect in quieting the 
ic feeling. Does he not see that, if we shoul! have 
the folly to make this concession, we will be next urged to 
yield to the abolition of slavery in this district on ‘the very 


as to make-the first conces- | 





bow unite with them to as- | Ke 


~ Pea 


no doubt be able to read just. such a letter as he had us 
read, from some well-intentioned but weak individual oad 
the North, telling us, if we would only yield the immediate 
point at issue, all will be quiet, and that our cause would 
be strengthened. No: there never was a question agitated 
where she most unyielding opposition was so necessary pd 
success, The difference between him and the Senator from 
ntucky was as wide as the poles, That gentleman was 
for concession, and he was utterly opposed to all concessions 
in any shape or furm; and for this reason he was decided| 
Opposed to his amendment, It was now too late in the day 
© go into the subject farther, and he would conclude 

8, what’ he had so often said; that while he was 
ready t yteld to any modification going to the mere phrase. 
ology, he Would not agree, under any circumstance, to sur. 
render the principles on which they were drawn, 


The Senator says we i 
the Kentucky resolutions. He vs agp wo ie . 
tion when I avowed, at the extra session, the sellitelvchen 
a bank of the United 8 ates is unconstitutional. But, if! 
change then, it follows that he has changed also,—I tom 
a bank to a no-hank man; and he, from 9 pacly ats ncn to 
abank-man. These topics have nothing to do with the 
subject; but since he has mentioned my consistency on a 
bank, he brings me to the inquiry as to my consistency, — 
As far back a8 1815, I gave my suppout to the bank, The 
government had received its notes as money, and I rested 
on that fact, and on the inference that if the goverrment 
might receive its notes as money, it was bound to regulate 
it. And what is the difference in me now and then? Then, 
the connexion b:tween the government and the bank ex. 
isted s—now, it does not; .that is the whole amount of the 
difference. Four years ago, | announced my distrust of the 
whole banking system. Ftrust my political life has been 
considerably consistent, when this is the only point alleged 
against me. 

Sir, I regret that we disagree; but if, seeing danger to the 
Union, I Rive warning of it,am I, therefore, against the 
Union? It is the duty of the sentinel to give warning of 
danger, Accordingly, I say | believe there is danger; and 
T ask whether this shows a spirit of enmity? Sir, no Sena- 
tor can be more deeply, enthusiastically devoted to our in- 
stitutions; and I show my attachment when I believe there 
is danger. by announcing it, It is the only mode in which 
I can show it, and no denunciation shall deter me. 

[After a brief conversation between Messrs. Clay and Cal- 
houn, the Senate adjourned.—Ep, Puit.] 








SALE RAR NTS A 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


Bellefontaine Resolutions. 


December 22, 1837. 

The Bellefontaine, Logan Co. Anti-Slavery Society, met 
for the special purpose of mingling their voices with the free< 
men of America in denouncing the incarnate fiends who 
murdered Lovejoy, regardless of the prayers of the wife or 
the cries of the child, robbing the church of the faithful mi- 
nister, and the state of an eminent son, The following re- 
solutions were passed. 
Resolved, That, although we as a Society, heretofore pass- 
ed resolutions condemnatory of the Alton outrage, we would 
now join the friends of humanity in the universal burst of 
feeling azainst those incendiaries and murderers who fired 
the house and slew Lovejoy at Alton, 
Resolved, That we wovld now do as the disciples of our 
Lord did, on a similar occasion, when they had taken up the 
body and buried it, of one who had fallen for reproving a 
popular sin, they went and told Jesus,—believing that the 
best way to do with all such things is, like Hezekiah, to 
spread them out befure the Lord. 











{Here prayer was made and then the 46th Psalm was 
sung, after which the subjoined resolutions were passed, } 


Resolved, That those clergy, who have espoused with 
heart and lip the cause of the oppressed, are in the “gap 
before the Lord for the land, that He should not destroy it,” 
They belong to our New Testament King David’s mighty 
men, and are vieing with each other who shall rank amongst 
the first three, and still further, who shall be chief among the 
three, These men wil not stop until they draw water out 
of the well of Freedom and give it to the parched Colored 
American dying of thirst, to drink abundantly. 

Resolved, That Christ and the devil are not more oppo- 
site to each other, than slavery and the Divine injunction, 
thon shalt love thy neigibor as thyself.” 

Resolved, That slavery would not exist a day inthe United 
States, if the people would submit to that Scripture, “Re- 
member those that are in bonds as bound with them.” Make 
us slaves, and our wives and children merchandize, and what 
would we then say about immediateism? Would we go 





against it! Let conscience speak, 

Resolved, 'That no one should say, “what can I do,” see- 
ing that one just person may save millions; see Jeremiah, 
5 chap, 1 verse, “Run ye to and fro through the streets of Je- 
rusalem, and see now, and know and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any, that executeth 
judgment that seeketh the tru/h, and I will pardon it.” 
Resolved, That those, who shut their ears to the cries of 
the needy slave, shall themselves cry and not be heard, for 





“the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
Resolved, That the fear of death [Pivine grace helping} 
shall not prevent us from opening our mouths for the dumb 
slave, appuinted to destruction, 
Resolved, That we will not cease to hold up the cause of 
the slave before the throne of Mercy,—reminding a faithful 
God of his promise, “For the oppressor of the poor, for the 
sighing of the needy, now will I arise, saith the Lord. I 
will set him in szfery, from him that puffeth at him,” 
Resolved, That our w: rst enemies in the cause of aboli- 
tion, are those of “our own househo'd,” who “go against 
slavery,”’ but are not for stopping it now; who admit slavery 
to he a sin—a war against the Almighty, (as all sin is,) but 
are not for throwing down the weapons now, but should-do 
it us soon as they get ready, (forgetting that the greatest ca- 
lamity that ever hefel a human being, is to be left to continu- 
ance in sin.) Such reasoning is as preposterous, as if a child 
had fallen in the fire, and some one would Ieap to snatch it 
out, and a by-stander would say, “dont take it out, until we 
get the hed ready, and the physician in, &c. 
Resolved, That we declare that that democracy which goes 
for continuing slavery one moment, is a mock democracy, 
and shou!d be scouted out by every freeman. 
Resolved, That the objection, that if the slaves were set 
free, they would inundate the North, is unreasonable in the 
extreme, heing aga‘nst a principle of human nature, which 
is to cling to the grave of our mother; and their labor there 
is imperiously demanded, Ivis oppression that drives them 
to the North. 
Resolved, That the excuse, that the North has nothing to 
do with slavery and are not guilty, is no better founded than 
the excuse of Pilate, who washed his hands before the 
mult‘tude, saying “I am innocent of the blood of this just 
person; see ye to it,”—(and all this after he had delivered 
him up to be scourged and crucified.) For we of the North 
are under solemn covenant to deliver up the runaway slave 
to @ petty tyrant, to he scourged and robbed of liberty, dear 
as life, and we have been true to our covenant, although ex- 
pressly forbidden by the laws of our Supreme Lawgiver, 
who has “Justice and Judgment for his throne, and Mercy 
and Trath going: before his face.” No intelligent mind can 
find rest on the alleged ground, unless it he those, “apon 
whom God hassent strong delus.ons that they should believe 
a le, 
Resolved, That. the objection to abolition, on the ground 
that it would lead to amalgamation, receives an eternal veto 
from the fact, that the Society of Friends, who for more.then 
half a century have been for clevating the blacks to the con- 
‘dition of freemen, have never amalgamated with them, All 
say that it isin the South, where this practice prevails. in 
high places without a blush. 
.. Resolved, That the church cannot keep an acceptable fast 
day, so long as slavery is in ber See Isatah 58 chap, and 
6th verse, 
Resolved, That the formation of our liberty is struck at, 
in the lawless outrage at Alton, and that we pledge our livees, 
fortunes, > ots private interests, to support the liberty of the 
ptess and of speech, guaranteed to us by the Constitution, 
- Resolved, That we will encourage the noble, and patriotic 


individual, that will endeavor to establish a free press at Al- 


ton; Illinois. : 
. Resolved, That if our nation refuses to proclaim liberty 


‘Ttothe slaves, a faithful God will execute on us the curses 


found written in His Word. Seo Jeremiah, 34 chap. and 
18. verse, and 21 chap, and 12 verse, See also Exodus xxii, 


21.to 24 verse inclusive, -.. ; . 
na Gi ELDER, President,» 
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8, Warum, Secretary, 
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Colored ra 


Cotuxses, Jan. 27, 1838. 
aici days since, I heard in the Senate a pe- 
: pe people of Cincinnati and T must 
that there was one thing in it which quite surprised me. 
nd Le redeemed from taration. 


the prayer to _ 
pron know who put it into their heads, or whether it 


gras one of their own crazy jumps, But be that as it may, 


this important subject as 


ed 


expression of opinion upon 
monger tog possible, Mr. 
Wade withdrew the original and Resolutions, and 
substituted others in their stead. To parts of these likewise 
objections existed in the minds.of some members, and amend- 
ments and di 3s consumed the day. ‘The principal Re- 
solution is as follows, and was adopted unanimously: 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Oh‘o, 
That in the name and on behalf of the People of the State 
of Ohio, we do hereby solemnly Protest against the Annex- 
ation of Texas :to the United States, 


and it being desirable to have an 





should the prayer be granted, it would be a sad day for them, 
Bo far from being dead weights in the community, mere occu- 
piers of space, incumberers of the soil upon which better 
men might dwell, they ought to be ambitious to excel; they 
ought to seek opportunities to be useful, They ought to at- 
tach themselves to the soil by every possible cond. — 
ought to be so valuable as citizens, 6? enterprenng @8 Tate 
mers and mechanics, that every body would speak ee 
ses and be unwilling to have them leave oe country. They 
ought to seek to pay their taxes as a privilege—house, coun- 
ty, state, school tax and all, It does them more good than 
hurt. Itis more benefit than injury to them. And, what 
to them is of far greater consequence, it takes the most pow- 
erful weapon out of the hands of their enemies, viz. that 
they ares useless class in the community, Nothing but po- 
sitive facts and deeds performed, can ever rid them of this 
character, which has been every where attached to their 
name, I fear, by their unwise move, they will do them- 
selves much harm, more than their enemies have ever yet 
been able to do them. 








Extract of a Letter from M. R. Robinson. 
Puryam, Jan. 19, 1838. 

I have spent the last two or three weeks in Athens and 
Washington counties, organized two societies, one at Barlow, 
Washington co, of 32 members; President, John Hough- 
fand; Vice Presidents, James Lawton and John M, Proctor; 
Secretary, Jesse Lawton; Treasurer, John Brown,—One at 
Amesville, Athens co, of 76 members; President, Chaun- 
cey Ward; Vice Presidents, Wm. T. Brown and Sylvanus 
Howe; Secretary, Wm. R. Walker; Treasurer, John Wy- 
att, This is the first ground broken in Athens co. Judg- 
ing from this specimen, it would seem to be good soil. Pity 
it should lie uncul:ivated, A “Vig lance Committee” was 
appointed to visit through the different neighborhoods, to 
spread out facts before the people at their fire-sides, and se- 
cure their co-operation in the cause of freedom, 


a [For the Piilanthropist.) 
Republican Humanity. 

‘Mr. Editor,—By reque-t, I prepare for your paper the 
following acc~unt of a case, that it may serve as an exem- 
plification of the defenceless condition of the colored man, 
and the impotency of the law for his protection, 

In this place hal lived for some length of time, Jeremiah 
Lewis, a respectable man of color, of exemplary conduct, 
and a worthy member of the Methodist Church. He had 
formerly been owned by a gentleman of Alabama, who, re- 
moving to this State, liberated him and continued to employ 
his servives for wages. He had made an engagement to 
marry a female |.ving in Madison, Indiana, and the wedding 
day had been appointed. A few weeks since when about 
setting off for that place, desirous of avoiding all danger, be- 
side having his free papers, he procured a written recommen- 
dation of his character, and confirmation of his freedom, 
signed by the pastor of the village church and two of the 
professors of the institution here, 

When the steam-boat upon which he had taken his pas- 

sage from Cincinnati, arrived opposite Madison, he a:xious- 
ly expressed his desire to stop, but was refused by the Cap- 
tain, and compelled to continue his journey to Louisville, 
There he was required to procure evidence of his freedom; 
and as the law of that city obliges the colored man to find 
some person to vouch his freedom, he would probably have 
been imprisoned, or sold to the highest bidder, had not the 
Editor of the Herald, whe was acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the gentlemen who signed his recommendation, inter- 
ceded in his behalf, Having gotten, on his return as far as 
Westport, Ky., he was against his will put upon the shore, 
and immured for a fortnight in the damp vault of the county 
jail. Having there neither friend nor counsellor, he would 
probably have been compelled to remain long enough for the 
law to have allowed his being sold for jail fees; or until some 
kidnapper could claim him and hurry him to some southern 
shamble. 

But fortunately, he was able to write, and scratching a 
few lines procured an opportunity of having them mailed to 
his former owner in Ohio, who, upon receiving the intelli- 
gence, immediately repaired to the place and affirming on 
oath his freedom, obtained his liberation. But his confine- 
ment had been protracted so long that he was unable to meet 
his appointment, and on renewing his suit was rejected. He 
returned home, after suffering much cruelty and iniustice, 


and being thwarted in the main object of his trip, J. 
Oxford, O., Jan, 1838. 














Salem, January 17. 1837. 
To the Editor of the Philanthropist, 

Sir,—I have the pleasure to infom you of the organiza- 
tion of an anti-slavery society, here called the Wilksville 
Salem and Columbia Anti-Slavery Society, consisting of 
eighteen members, twelve males and six females, auxiliary 
to the Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society. Said organization 
was on the 8th inst. 


Respectfully yours, &c., 
ORTON CHAPMAN, 
Secretary for Society, 


‘THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


EDITED BY G. BAILEY, JR. 


CINCINNATI: 
Tuesday Moruing, Febuary, 6, 1838. 




















OHIO LEGISLATURE. 

Hovste, Jan. 24th, —Several petitions presented by Messrs. 
Fitch and Carney, in relation to slavery, colored people, 
trial by jury, &c, 

Jan, 25th.—By Mr. Smeeker in relation to colored peo- 
ple, Texas, &c. By Mr. Buchanan, from Clermont co., in 
relation to the colored woman lately taken to Kentucky, as 
@ runaway slave, 

Jan, 26th, By Mr. Hartison, relative to people of color. 

Sexate—Jan, 26th. By Mr. Vincent, a petition for a 
Legislative protest against the annexation of ‘Texas to the 
Union. (Laid on the table.) By Mr. Vincent, petitions for 
the passage of resolutions hy the Legislature declaring that 
Congress has the power to abolish Slavery in the District 

of Columbia and the Territories of the United States, and 
to prohibit the slave trade between the different States of the 
Bnion; also, to instruct our Senators and Representatives in 
‘Congress to use their eTorts to accomplish these ends, By 
Mr. Rogers, a petition that test oaths may he dispensed with 
40 courts of justice. By Mr, Vincent, a petition praying the 
enaction of a law making cities and incorporated towns lia- 
a done therein by mob violence.—0, olit’l, 
CFThe committee on the Communication of the Gaver. 
HOF, Tespecting the late abduction of a Negro woman from 


Clermo: t a» 
Ri a * 8 composed of Messrs, Dunlevy, Foot, and 


— 


——__— 
Petitions—zury Trial 

: Iv Senate, Jan. 31.—Mr, Green ms : 
iery Committee, made a long and pecan ese} 
a and adverse to the prayer of numerous citinehe ‘of dif. 
erent parts of the State, who have petitioned the Levigiat 
= “extend the right of trial by jury to-every perso, ahi 
limits of the State.” ‘The abject of the petitioners in 
secure agury trial to colored persons who may be claimed “a 
we by citizens of other commonwealths.—On 
motion : t. King, the report was laid upon the table to be 
Mr, eas a 
és went & Virginian. He is the same individual, who 
diy satel ogg People’s petitions with contempt, when 

eae ture to protest against Patton’s 

sesolution, The report, sei! 


Deen expected. Men in cour is just what might have 


to dowith business relae  n”” “ales should have nothing 
have hada bed bringingun, °°"! Population. ‘They 
9 E#7% Jan, 29th —The From the Ohio Regist | 
pecting the indie ee and Resolutions res- 
Tidus objections ©48 10 the United States. Va- 
having been made to certain Seterentesiol 


That part of the Report which concerns the expediency 
of the annexation of Texas, was adopted with one dissent- 
ing voice, and that part which conce:ns the constitutional 
power of Congress to effect such annexation, with thirteen 
dissenting voices, 

Hovsr.—A_ business day in the House. 
referred to the reports, 


The reader is 





Pennsylvania Anniversary. 
By the last National Inquirer, we learn that the Anniver- 
sary of the State Society wus quite an interesting one. 
Dr. F. J. Lemoyne presided. Arrangements were made for 
evening lectures. Resolutions were reported on various sub- 
jects, such as “the right of petitioning Congress” — 





“The comparison made of Northern laborers and South- 
ern slaves, by representatives in Congress—the resolutions 
of the Chilicothe Preshytery in Ohio—the justification of 
slavery on Scripture grounds, by certain Christian professors 
—the threats and pretended apprehensions of a dissolution 
of the Federal Union, by our opponents—the condition of 
the free colored people, and the encouragement of schools 
among them—the noble conduct of Adams, Sade, and oth- 
ers in Congress—the principles maintained by abolitionists 
—the use of the produce of slave labor—the influence of 
religion in promoting our cause, and the conduct of some 
of the clergy in relation to it.” 

Rev, J. M. M’Kim read an Address to the Clergy, 5000 
copies of which were ordered to be printed in English, and 
2,500 in German. A remonstrance against the annexation 
of Texas was reported by B. Lundy, which was adupted 
and ordered to be presented to Congress. 


We have no room in this number fur further particulars, 


Peysstivanxia.—In the recent vote of the Pennsylvan'a 
Legislature on the the question of Negro suffrage, 77 voted 
to deprive colored persons of this right, and 45 in the nega- 
live, 

During the. session of the State Anti-slavery Society at 
Harrisburg, application wos made for the use of the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall. It was refused by a vote of 66 to 27. The 
thermometer of liberal feeling in this State is low enough. 
The “dark spirit of slavery” is still triumphant in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Massacavusstts’ Lxeistatcar.—Mr, Brown, of Lynn, 
on the 23d Jan., presented an application of the Massachu- 
setts’ Anti-S] very Society, for the use of the Repre-enta- 
tive.’ Chamber on Friday evening, for the purpose of hold- 
ing their annual meeting. Jt wae granted. 


Trxas Meetine.—A Texas mecting was to be held, Jan. 
25th, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, to protest against the adinis- 
sion of Texas, 


Cotonization ayn Anotrriox.—“Mr. Hinchman of- 
fered a resolution to allow the use of the Hall to-morrow 
evening, to Mr. Booth, agent of the Culonization Society, 
to deliver a lecture on the subject. 

“Mr- Stevens inoved an amendment to give the same pri- 
vilege on Monday to Mr, Burleigh, agent of the Abolition 
Society. After some dehate, the amendinent was negatived 
—yeas 45—Nays 51. ‘he original resolution was also ne- 
gatived—Yeas 40—Nays 56.”-—-Pennsylrania paper. 


Last session, the use of the Hall was granted, without 
difficulty we believe, to the Colonizationists, 








Ohio and Kentucky Journal. 


The Editor of this paper says, 


“We have, in Ohio, a colored population of many thou- 
sands, and altho’ most of them have been inured to toil, and 
are acquainted with tilling the earth, you cannot find one in 
a hundred engaged in the peaceful and virtuous occupation 
of husbandry: they have congregated in the towns and vil- 
lages of the State, where a few of them earn, by honest la- 
bor, a decent living, and the rest drag out a precarious exist- 
ence amid poverty, wretchedness and crime.” 


It is astonishing that men who regard truth, can gise cur- 

rency to such slanders as are t in the foregoing. 
We call them slanders, and can prove them such. We have 
proved them slanders, in the memorial of our executive Com- 
mittee, relating to the colored people, just presented to the 
legislature. A copy of this memorial we have sent to the ed- 
itor of the Ohio and Kentucky Journal. If he has read it, 
we hope a sense of justice will lead him to unsay what he 
has said abouta people, of whom he knows just nothing at 
all, It is bad enough to oppress this helpless race by atro- 
cious laws, without using the press to asperse their charac- 
ter, and to augment the vile prejadice of the white commu. 
nity against them. - 
In mary respects we are a wretchedly mean people, or the 
defenceless and unhappy condition of the colored man, would 
commend him to our kindest sympathies, instead of subjec- 
ting him to our abuse. 


ie 











The Greensburg Repository, (an Indiana paper.) speaking 
of abolition, says, 

“It is not merely the destruction of civil government that 
we have to fear from the action of those disurganizing prin- 
ciples, but we have reason to fear, that when those princi- 
ples are carried out, as they have recently been, by some of 
the most prominent leaders of the party, a severance of all 
those links that bind man to man; children, they say, are un- 
der no obligation to “obey their parents,” nor “wives to be 
in suljeczion to their husbands,” ‘Thus we find their prin- 
ciples, subversive of all laws, both human and divine, and 
ought to meet the disapprohation 0: all guod citizens,” 

Astonishing! did Mr. Repository never hear of this be- 
fore!’ Why this item of intelligence is four months old,— 
if not as many years. Why dues he not communicate to 
his readers the equally recent and veracious information, 
that abolitionists are amalgamationists, insurrectionists, &c? 
The Repository thinks it “high time” that something should 
be done to “oppose” us! 








Vicksburg Sentinel. 

The Vicksburg Daily Sentinel, commenting on a notice 
taken of the Cincinnati Journal, by the Republican of this 
city, says, 

“We have seen some numbers of the Journal alluded to 
prin’ed in Cin innati, containing some of the most danger- 
ous, and incendiary sentiments. ‘They are even now re- 
ceived at our post office and distributed among our citizens 
under the cloak of religion, ‘The Journal is a presbyterian 
paper. it seems the organ of Dr. Beecher, one of the most 
incendiary fanatics that ever endeavored to disturb the peace 
of Society. It is time that our Legislature should act, and 
take decisive steps to have any abolition Journal that comes 
from Cincinnati or elsewhere, burned by the common hang- 
man. and the severest penaltics inflicted on any one found in 
our State disseminating their poisonous contents. - Let the 
South come to the unanimons conclusion to consume no ar- 
ticles of trade or manufactures from Cincinnati, while she 


source of our happiness as a peuple.” 

First, we conzratulate our brother of the Journal on the 
good fortune of having his name cast out as evil, by such 
papers as the Vicksburg Sentinel and its worthy compeer, 
the Cincinnati R: publican. Second’y, a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country; whatever honor the “far 
South” may be inclined to bestow on Dr. Beecher, we at the 
North cannot yet allow hima place among the “incendiary 
fanatics,” Thirdly, the South can as easily dam up the 
Mississippi, as arrest the trade with Cincinnati, Men resolve, 
to suit their passions, but act, as suits their interest. 


Terms of Annexation Prescribed by Texas. 

Ist. The free and unmolested authority over their slave 
population, 

2d. The guaranty on the part of the United States Go- 
vernment, not to introduee or settle within the bounds of 


Texas, any Indian population. 











3d. A full and equal guaranty to Texas, of the rights of 
the other States of the Union.— Louis.ana Advertiser. 


A Word of Advice. 
The course individuals in our State Legislature may 





choces to adopt, respecting the various subjects abolitionists 
are bringing before them, should be diligently noted. They, 
who manifest decided hostility to liberal principles, must 
be remeinbered at the bailol-bor, and there they will be re- 
membered, Of course, those of them who are honest in 


their opposition to our objects, will not be moved by this in- 


formation, We do not wish them to be, Honest men 
would sooner lose their offices, than forsake their principles. 
Others, whose only principle is; obedience to their constitu- 








ents, may profit by this information, Facts have recently 





tolerates an establishment which is striking at tho very | 


Pq 


ates 


come to our knowledge, which warrant us in saying, that 


more energy in a political way than the public are aware of, 
In one district 300 voters, two-thirds of whom were Whigs, 
staid at home, because they were dissatisfied with the answers 
given by candidates to their questions, In several other in- 
stances, abolitionists broke through all their party attach- 
ments and brought their forces so to bear on candidates an- 
sweting favorably, us to secure their election. This is the 
right course, this will be the efficient course. We aim at 
certain great, though subordinate objects, which can only be 
accomplished by state-legislation. If our present legislators 
will not legislate to suit us, we must send others in their 
place. ‘This can easily be done, by union and consistent, ar- 
de.:t effort. No one can blame us for thus using our right 
of suffrage in such a way, as mediately to effect a reform in 
our state-legislation, Let us watch then our representatives; 
and, if we find any venturing to trifle with the right of pe- 
tition, or to array themselves in determined support of laws 
which we deem absurd, impolitic, disgraceful and unjust,— 
let us leave them at home. 

The following gentlemen voted against the reception of the 
memorial of colored persons, presented in the Senate by Mr. 
King.— Messrs. ARBUCKLE, CAMPBELL, GAULT, 
JAMES, M' LAUGHLIN, ROGERS, SHANNON, SPA- 
NGLER, SPRAGUE, VANMETER, VINCENT and 
WALTON. 

These persons are either too ignorant on the subject of hu- 
man rights, or too deeply enslaved by an illiberal and acruel 
prejudice, to be the representatives of a free people. In 
many respects they may be efficient and faithful representa- 
tives, but the whole weizht of their character and influence 
goea to sustain injustice and oppression, The more influen- 
tial they are, the greater the necessity for removing them 
from a situation, where all their energies are directed to de- 
feat ubjects, which we consider of paramount importance. 
Let them bo remembered therefore in their respective dis- 
tricts. 








The ‘o!lowing petition was signed by 100 names from Co- 
lumbiana co., and presented by Mr. King, 


By os Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Oho: 

The undersigned, citizens of Ohio, respectfully call the 
attention of your body to the subject of mobs and lawless 
violence which have of late become so rife in our land; and 
most earnestly pray for the enactment of more efficient laws 
in relation thereto, ‘They ask that every township, town 
and city-corporate, may by law be made accountable for all 
damagee sustained within their jurisdiction, by riots and po- 
pular tumults, and that all lawful meetings of citizens may 
be protected in the same manner that religious meetings now 
are,” 


There will be a good deal of time yet to send in petitions 
on this subject. 








Pretty Good for One Daye 
We cut the following fro:n one of our exchanges, 
Sxvats, Monday, Jan. 22. 

Petitions were presented from different states, praying for 
the abolition of slavery in the District, and remonstrating 
against the annexation of ‘Texas—upon the former the ques- 
tion of reception was raised and promptly laid on the table, 
The fatter were laid on the table on motion of the movers, 
Mr. McKean presented a large number of petitions from Pa., 
to which were appended some 6000 names of women, chil- 
dren, and a choice sprinkling of men, Mr. Swift also pre 
sente:l a lot, embracing some 5000 names. Mr, Buchanan 
lent some trifling aid in swelling the number; Mr. Lyon, also 
abozt 2000 names, and Mr. Morris about 15,000 signatures 
from Ohio, to these “incendiary torches,” as Mr, Preston 
called them one day; all of which, he said, had been for- 
warded to him from Ohio, since the debate on Mr. Calhoun’s 
resolutions, Ohio, he said, would stand up as one man in 
the defence of the right of petition. . The signers he said, 
were neither fanatics nor incendiaries; but highly respecta- 
ble, and resided from the North-eastern to the South-wes- 
tern limits of the State. He should, if the senate refused 
to accept th : petitions, withdraw them, return them to their 
ssurce, or with others present them again. 

Mr. Strange, of Norih Carolina, said that whether the pe- 
titioners were fanatics or not was shown by their acts. He 
thought that if the gentleman from Ohio got possession of 
them again, it would be best to burn them. 

Mr. Buchanan of Pa. asked the chair whether the petitions 
would be again in the hands of Mr, Morris. 

The Chair replied that they would not be returned to the 
Senator; but remain with the Secretary.—Mr. Morris saip 
he was quite satisfied. 








The Christian Witness requests us to copy the following: 


From the P.ttsburg Christian Herald. 

Whereas, T. IV. Haynes, under circumstances demanding 
process against him, publicly declared himself no longer un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Pennsylvania Presbytery, and 
severed all connexion with the Cumberland Pres yterian 
church, which course obviously appears to have been adopt- 
ed by him, to avoid process against him, and censure for his 
unchristian and immoral conduct in several instances, now 
known to the Presbytery to have been committed, both be- 
fore and after his renunciation of the jurisiliction of the 
Presbytery, which unexemplary and immoral conduct has 
wounded thechurch, and reproached the ministry; and having 
thereby forfeited every just claim to the character and pri- 
vileges of a gospel minister, : 

Resolved, ‘Therefore, that he is no longer considered a mi- 
nister of the gospel, in good standing with us; and we, asa 
Présbytery, forwarn every and all of our churches, and all 
Christian denominations, against recciving him as an au- 
thorized minister of the gospel, until he acknowledges the 
jurisdiction of the Presbytery and exculpates himself from 
the charges made against him. 

Resolved, also, that a copy of the above resolutions be 
forwarded to the editors of the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
the Pittsburgh Christian Herald, and the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference Journal, for publication, 

zz Ror Woop, Mod, 
Attest—A. T. Reese. 
Waynesburgh, Sept. 15, 1737. 








From the Boston Advocate. 

It will be seen from the correspondence of the editor, that 
the vexed subject of Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions against aboli- 
tion, has been disposed of, after eight days of tedious though 
important debate. ‘The most objectionable one, that relating 
to T'exas, has been rejected in a manner which implies tat 
the question of Mr. Calhoun has not effected his principal 
object in these resolutions, which have been mainly taken 
out of his hands by Mr, Clay, who finding his movement 
the other day not working well, has made his bid to the 
South for the Presidency. and taken the matter out of Mr. 
Calhoun's hands, Mr. Webster has shown himself too fee- 
ble or too timid to take ground any where, and stands alone 
leaving feeble men to stand up for the right of pettion. 
On the whole, from the aspect of the discussion, it would 
seem that this subject grows lessexciting the more it is talk- 
ed about, and will, in time, cease to produce feeling or irri- 
tation any where, 

The close of the proceeding was marked by a breach of 
good faith, of which the Southern honor was never before 
guilty. After Mr. Allen of Ohio had carried his resolution 
and withdrawn it on the fullest assurance that it would be 
introduced in the end, he was cut off by the votes of Mr. 

Jalhoun and others who haJ given the pledge, This must 
bo retrieved or the confidence in Senatorial honor will be 
greatly diminished. 





Somewhat Ambiguous. 


During the debate on Calhoun's resolution, reference was 
made to the act of the Massachusetts Legislature, securing 
in effect the rizht of trial by Jury to persons claimed as fu- 
gitives from labor, At the request of Mr. Davis, Mr. Young 
read the act at length, The Intelligencer then reports as 
follows : 

“A. conversation, chiefly of a legal character, ensued be- 
tween Messrs. Young, Davis and Webster, from which it 
appeared that the aforesaid act was merely a revised renewal, 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts, of an act existing be- 
fore the Revolution, for the benefit of minors, &c., having 
no known reference, and believed to have had no reference 
whatever to fugitive slaves.” 

If the report in the Intelligencer be correct, the Senators 
from Massachuseetts must have expressed themselves in such 
a manner.asto convey entirely erroneous ideas concerning an 
important act of their own legislature. At the session of the 
Massachusetts legislature, 1836-7, numerous petitions from 
all parts of the state were presented, “praying the passage 
of such laws as would secure to those claimed as slaves, in 
that commonwealth, the right of trial by Jury.” 

These petitions were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, who made an elaborate report thereon, March 27th, 
1837. The report was occupied chiefly with an'enquiry in- 
‘to the nature of the Constitutional provision securing the 
reclamation of fugitives from labor, and into the constitution- 
ality and effect of the act of Congress prescribing the man- 
ner of effecting their recapture, “The whole report was de- 
signed to show the practicability and propriety of granting 





‘tho request of the petitioners, in such a way, as should not 


abolitionists, during the last elections, acted with a great deal 





set aside the legislation of Congress; and in conclusion the 
Committee say, that “while they would have recommended 
the accompanying bill itidependently of any regard to the 
condition of those claimed as fugitives from labor, they could 
not see any thing in the fact, that the writ of pefsonal 
replevin might be used by them, in the investigation of their 
claim to freedom, which should afford the slightest reason 
‘against its adoption. On the contrary, they looked on 
this use of the writ, as one of its s0sT AND LEGITIMATE 
orricks.” The prayer of the petitioners and the intention 
of the Committee was, to secure the right of Trial by Jury 
to persons claimed as slaves, The Committee report a bill 
providing for the revival of the writ of personal replevin, 
and distinctly assert, that the use such persons might make of 
itin prosecuting their claim to freedom, is one of its just and 
legitimate offices, And yet Mr, Webster and Mr. Davis 
make it appeur in the Senate, that the “aforesaid act” has 
“no known reference,” and is “believed to have had no refer- 
ence whatever to persons claimed as fugitive slaves.” 

We hope there will be found some mistake in the report 
published above. Weare cntirely unwilling to believe, that 
the distinguished Senators from Massachusetts sought to 
conceal the true object of the act referred to. 





Swindling. 

A circumstance quite recently transpired in Cincinnati, 
strikingly illustrating the wickedness of the law prohibiting 
colored persons from bearing testimony against white of- 
fenders, 

A negro woman, by the name of Phebe, wishing to pur- 
chase wood, and having no other money than a fifty dollar 
note, Mississippi paper, weut to a broker's office to get it 
changed, ‘They refused to change it under 20 per cent,— 
Unwilling to lose ten dollars, she sought out a wood-wag- 
goner, named Johnson, who told her he would get it changed 
for her, fur eizit dollars, He took the note, went off, and 
after a little while returned, without accomplishing the ob- 
ject. Still he appeared disinclined to return the money. 
He told her to wait, until he should go and take out his 
horses, No one had witnessed the transaction but Phebe, 
and a colored female companion, 

Distrusting the man’s intention, they followed him.— 
After takinz wut his horses, he went home. Phebe, who 
had not lost sight of him, soon entered his house, and de- 
manded her money. He curaed her bitterly, denied that she 
had ever given him the note, and turned her out of doors, 

She immediately lodged a complaint against him with a 
magistrate; but he was unadie to issue a warrant, because 
her testimony was inadmissible, At length, a white man 
was found, who could testify to certain eircumstances, 
which, in the judgment of the magistrate, would justify a 
warrant. It was accordingly issued, and promptly served 
by one of our constables, who, after some difficulty, detected 
Johnson in a hay-loft, in which he had hid himself, On 
their way to the magistrate’s office, he stubbornly denied 
having had to do with the woman’s money, and observed 
that, any way, she was a “ NIGGER,” and could not prove 
any thing against him! ‘This was all true enough;—a hun- 
dred colored persons, of the most unimpeachable character, 
if they had witnessed the whole transaction, could not have 
borne testimony against this miserable swindler. The con- 
stable knew this so well, that he resorted to a trick to get at 
the truth, “Ah,” said he to Johnson, “don’t be too fast,— 
a white girl was standing not far off, and saw the whole af- 
fair; she'll swear against you.” 

It had the desired effect. Falsehood was more just and 
humane than our laws. It saved this poor woman from a 
base and cruel imposition, which had been attempted on her 
because our laws permit, nay, tavite such acts, The laws, 
as they now exist in relation to the colored people, positively 
warrant such swindling. 

The trick, we said, was successful. Johnson seemed 
staggered at what the constable told him, walked on a few 
paces, und then, in a hesitating way, said to the officer— 
“Suppose I give up the money now, will that stop it!”— 
“Yes,” said the officer, “so far asI am concerned.” “Come 
back, then,” said Johnson, They went back, entered the 
stable, and Johnson drew out the note from onder the hay, 
where he had hidden it, 

Dare our legislators say, in full view of such an abomin- 
able transaction, that the “black laws” ought not to be re- 
pealed! 

We have been at particular pains to furnish accurate in- 
formation on the above case. The magistrate was Richard 
Ayres, and the lawyer, Mr. Piatt. From these two gen- 
tlemen we have gathered all the particulars. 


(Mr. JAMES HUGHES, and not Mr, James, was the 
author of the letter to the Editor of the Scioto Gazette, re- 
cently published in our paper, about fossil Bones &c. 














“The Hesperian. 

A new monthly periodical, bearing this title, devoted to 
general literature, is about to be published at Columbus, by 
John D, Nicholls. It will be edited by William D. Gal- 
lagher and Otway Curry, gentlemen whose names have long 
been familiar to the literary world. They “propose to sup- 
ply what is undeniably a desideratum in the West, a literary 
periodical, of ample size, and extensive enough in its range 
of subjects to make it a source of entertainment to all 
classes of cultivated readers,””—“Popular education and mo- 
rality” are to “receive due attention,” and the history, re- 
sources, literary institutions, and general statistics of the 
West, will claim more or less space every month, In the 
list of contributors to the original department of the “Hes- 
perian,” we note many names of high repute in literature 
and science. 

We do hope that this enterprise may be a successful one, 
an! that the editors of the Hesperian may be able to esta- 
blish a magazine which shall at once do honor to the West, 
and be richly sustained by it. 

The prospectus we publish in another eolumn, 





Resolutions of Mr. Calhoun as finally adopted. 


1. Resolvedl—That in the adoption of the fede- 
ral constitution, the states adopting the same 
acted, generally, as free, independent, and so- 
vereign states; and that each, for itself, by its 
own voluntary assent, entered the Union with the 
view to its increased security against all dangers, 
domestic as well as foreign, and the more perfect 
and secure enjoyment of its advantages, natural, 
political, and social. 

2. Resolvel—That in delegating a portion of 
their powers to be exercised by the federal go- 
vernmant, the states retained, severally, the exclu- 
sive and sole right over their own domestic insti- 
tutions and police to the full extent to which those 
powers were not thus delegated, and are alone re- 
sponsible for them; and that any intermeddling of 
any one or more states, or a combination of their 
citizens, with the domestic institutions and police 
of the others, on any ground, political, moral, or 
religious, or under any pretext whatever, with 
the view to their alteration or subversion, is not 
warranted by the constitution; tending to endan- 
ger the domestic peace and tranquillity of the 
states interfered with, subversive of the objects for 
which the constitution was formed, and, by ne- 
cessary consequence, tending to weaken and de- 
stroy the Union itself. Pia 

3. Resolved—That this government was insti- 
tuted and adopted by the several states of the Un- 
ion as acommon agent, in order to carry into ef- 
fect the powers which they had delegated by the 
constitution for their mutual security and prosper- 
ity; and that, in fulfilment of this high and sacred 
trust, this government is bound so to exercise its 
powers, as not to interfere with the stability and 
security of the domestic institutions of the states 
that compose the Union; and that it is the solemn 
duty of the government to resist, to the extent of 
its constitutional power, all attempts by one por- 
tion of the Union to use it as an instrument to 


attack the domestic institutions of another. 


~ 4. Resulved—That domestic slavery, as it exists 
in the Southern and Western States of this Union, 
composes an important part of their domestic 
institutions inherited from their ancestors, and 
existing at the adoption of the constitution, by 
which it is recognized as constituting an important 
elemeat in the appointment of powers among the 
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states, and that no change of opinio ing, ¢ 
By n, Or feeling, on 
the partof the other otties of the Union in relation: 
to it, can justify thert or their citizens in open and 
systematic attacks theréon, with the view to its 
overthrow; and that all sich attacks are in man- 
ifest violation of the mutual arid soléinn pledge to 
protect and defend each other, giver by 
respectively, Ori éntering into thé. éonstitutional 
compact which formed the Union, and as such are 
a manifest breach of faith, and a violation of the 
most solemn obligations. 

5. Resolved—That the interference by the citi- 
zens ofany of the states, with the view to the abo- 
lition of slavery in this district, is endangering 
the rights and security of the people of the dis- 
trict; and that any act or measure of Congress, 
designed to abolish slavery in this. district, would 
be a violation of the faith implied in the cessions 
by the states of Virginia and Maryland, a just 
cause of alarm to the people of the slaveholding 
states, and have a direct and inevitable tendency 
to disturb and endanger the Union. 

And Resolved—That any attempt of Congress 
to abolish slavery in any territory of the United 
States in which it exists, would create serious 
alarm, and just apprehension, in the states sustain- 
ing that domestic institution, would be a violation 
of good faith towards the inhabitants of any such 
territory who have been ‘permitted to settle with 
and hold slaves therein, because the people of any 
such territory have not asked for the abolition of 
slavery therein, and because when any such ter- 
ritory shall be admitted into the Union as a state, 
the people thereof will be entitled to decide that 
question exclusively for themselves. 

It will be perceived that very little that was offensive in 
the original resolutions is stricken out in the amended once, 
We differ altogether with the editor of the Cincinnati Chro- 
nicle. He says,— 


‘The resolutions of Mr. Calhoun, we have not 
portent. because they are nothing new, and in 
act little of any consequence, for any purpose. 
Most of them are simple truisms, which the people 
of the non-slaveholding states have always admit- 
ted, and are always ready to admit. What is not 
of this character has been rejected. ‘The four 
first were, after much opposition, and some amend- 
ments, adopted. ‘The fifth was stricken out, and 
Mr. Clay’s substituted; which was, in substance, 
that slavery existed in no ferrifory, but that of 
Florida, and that it was inexpedient to abolish it 
there, unless the people desired it. 

The sixth resolution embodied a principle, hos- 
tile to the principles of the constitution, and the 
best interests of the United States. ‘This was, 
that the general government were bound to 
strengthen and extend the limits and population 
of the Southern States. It would of course in- 
clude the annexation of Tezas, or of any other ter- 
ritory which might be asked for, to increase the 
number or power of the slaveholding states. This 
was laid upon the table, by a vote of 35 to 9.” 


John C. Calhonn has more sagacity than to labor so ear- 
nestly for the success of'truisms, Is it to be supposed that 
he introduced his resolutions into the Senate merely to obtain 
a declaration from them, that the people of the free states 
have no right to wrest by force from slaveholders their slaves 
—and that Congress has no right to legislate for the ex- 
tinction of slavery? Such a declaration would indeed be a 
truism. Mr, Calhoun never sought such a one. His great 
object was, to induce the Senate solemnly to affirm, that the 
citizens of the free states have no constitutional right to ex- 
ercise the liberty of speech and of the press in such a man- 
ner as may tend to bring slavery into disrepute, or jeopard 
its existence by affecting the consciences of slaveholders,— 
He carried his point. He extorted from the Senate such a 
declaration. It is folly for us to put any other construction on 
the word “intermeddling” than slaveholders always adopt, 
It is unwise, by our charitable interpretation, to lessen one 
jot or tittle the damning odium which must always abide on 
a Senate that has dared to assail freedom of discussion, — 
No, no; let the Senate, with Mr, Calhoun at their head, 
and Mr, Clay in the train, have all the honor, without abato- 
ment, that belongs to a base apostacy from the spirit of the 
revolution, the doctrines of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the principles of the federal constitution. 

As to the sixth resolution, it was not laid on the table, 
because a majority of the Senate were hostile to its prin- 
ciples, but chiefly because it interfered with Preston's Texas 
movement, 

Petitions for the Abolition of the Apprenticeship 
System. 

The Glasgow Argus says, 

“The Address from Edinburgh and the East of Scotland, 
was signed by upwards of 69,000 females; that from Glasgow 
and the West, by upwards of 65,000; total number of sie- 
natures from Scotland, 135,083. ‘The English Address is 
signed by upwards of 450,000, Length of the Scottish Ad- 
dress, 2650 feet; estimated length of the English, 8833 feet. 
Gross number of signatures from England and Scotland, 
588,083. Length of the two Addreszes, 11.453 fect.” 











THE HESPERIAN: 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE, ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM D, GALLAGHER & oTwaY cURRYY 
Prospectus, 


The subscriber, having made the necessary arrangements 

as to editorship and publishing, will issue in April coming 
the first number of a new Monthly Magazine, to bear the 
above name. For an outline of the plan upon which the 
proposed publication is to be conducted, he refers to the ac- 
companying circular of the editors. 
The size of the Hesperian will be a royal octavo, two 
columns to the page. The work will be printed on paper 
of superior quality, with new and beautiful type, of the long- 
primer, bourgeois, and brevier sizes, A number will be 
published on the first day of each month, containing from 
80 to 90 octavo pages of letterpress, of the size of this pam- 
phlet, well covered, stitched and trimmed, so as to make two 
handsome volumes a year of 500 pages each, 

The annual subscription will be Five dollars, payable at 
the beginning of the year, The work to be mailed punctu- 
ally for subscribers, done up in substantial wrappers, and 
forwarded tu any post office in the Union to which it may 
be ordered, © 

As he has embarked in. an expensive and laborious under- 
taking, with a determination to do everything for its success- 
ful accomplishment which individual inaustry and enterprise 
can do, the publisher earnestly but respectfully solicits the 
co-operation, especially in the matter of procuring subscrib- 
ers and making remittances, of the friends of literature and 
wholesome intellectual culture throughout the Mississippi 
Valley. Itis desirable that the names of subscribers be re- 
turned by the first of April coming. 

Communications intended for the Hesperian may be di- 
rected from this date, (as the publication will positively be 
commenced at the specified time,) to either or both of the 
Editors, at this city, All letters containing subscriptions, or 
otherwise relating to the business-department of the work, 
must be directed. to the undersigned. 

JOHN D. NICHOLS, Pudlisher. 

City of Columbus, Jan, 1838, : 
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Marreaxn Lesistaturt,—The resolutions of Rhode 
Island in relation to Texas. are referred “to a committee to 
report'a suitable response.” 

One of the standing committees of the assembly is entitled, 
“On the colored population.” The members are Messrs. 
Haghes, Kerr, Parran, Bowie, Selby, Orrick, and Porker. 


A bill has been introduced into the legislature of New 
York, appropriating $5,000 for the erection of a monument 
to the memory of De Witt Clinton. 





The following is Silas Wright’s plaw-of a Treasury o 
the government:— ee 

1 The new treasnry building to vé céathtracted with a view 
to the accommodation of a treasuzer, and a suitable. number 
ofclerks, &c., and with fire-proof- vaults to contain.and pre- 
serve the public money, ne ian “ 

2. The vaults of th several mints and their branches 
establistied asa sub-treasurer, = 








4. At Charleston and at St, Lox 
shall be Constructed hy the gov 





~ 5, The Preaident” shell “nominate, and, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint four receivere-gene- 





y safes at New York and Boston shall} ¢ 
appointed | 


such safe depositories 


ral, who shall be located tespectively dt New York, Bosiii; oii, 
Charleston, and St. Louis,. get 

6. All collectors, postmasters, (of a definitive and parti- 
cular description) treasurers of mints, surveyors of customs; 
and land offs y shall be constituted sub treasurers, d&c. 

7, Specifies the bonds to be given: 

8. The duty Of thie seéretary of the tréasury to executs 

Ss. A 
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€ states | these bond 


The New Jersey state convention on popular education; 
was organized at Trenton on the 16th inst. The following 
officers were clected: 

Chief-Justice Hornblower,’ president; Lucius Q. C. El: 
mer, Abraham Westervelt, Wm. T. Rogers, Daniel B, Ry- 
all, Job 8, Halstel, Phineas B, Kennedy, Lewis W. R. 
Phillips, Ephraim Marsh, Jas. 8, Green, Dr. Mulford, John 
Griscom, Vice-Presidents; Samuel R, Gummarie, Thomas 
A. Alexander, Secretaries, 

Among those in attendance was J. Orville Taylor, who 
was invited by a special resolution to take part in the pro* 
ceedings of the convention, 


Inhuménity: 

Extract of a Letter to the Editor, dated 

Clear Spring, Oct. 24, 1837. 
Lest night I was informed that a black man was lying 
dead in the woods about four, miles from this place, I had 
a jury summoned and went out this morning, ‘The facts 
appeared to be, that he was a laborer on the line of canal, 
and that about 10 days ago he was taken with the small-pox 
and sent to the poor-house, but that he was refused admit- 
tance, He was left in the vicinity of th house, and 
not having any place to go to, hie tried to find his way back 
again. Not being able to-do so, he had been wandering 
about in the woods for more than a week with the dreadful 
disease upon him, without any shelter, or ‘any one te ad- 
minister to his wants, until last evening, when he ended a 
miserable existence in the woods, dying from being exposed 
and want of attention.—Veriict of the Jury accordingly. — 

An Ohio Paper. 


———— ne See 
NOTICES. 














OBITUARY: 

DIED, in Storrs’ ‘Township, on the 21st inst:, aged 20 
ycars, Zirronan, wife of G. K, Rersoxps, formerly. of 
Norwich, Ct., and eldest daughter of Mr. Ben‘amin Bassett: 
In her death is mourned the: loss.of a faithful friend, an 
affectionate sister, an cver dutiful child, a lovely wife,and a 
devoted follower of Jesus. Her piety was more the result 
of principle than feeling. Hence she was unwavering in 
purpose and persevering in effurt; uninfluenced by the mere 
opinion of the multitude, she plead the cause of temperance, 
piety, and liberty, by arguments, prayer and example. She 
lived beloved, and died lamented. But the remembrance of 
her faith, charity and works will long remain with her rela- 
tives, and with the church of which she had been for five 
years a member, a light and an ofnament 


Puhlic Meetings 
A Meeting of the citizens of Clermont Cotinty will be 
held in Batavia, on Saturday the 17th day of Februaty next, 
commencing at 11. o’clock A. M. for the purpose of an ex- 
pression of opinion in relation to the annexation of Texas 
to the United States} and the resolutions lately offered in the 
Senate of the United States by Messrs, Calhoun, Morris, 
Norvell, Allen and Clay, and the resolution and proceedings 
thereon of Mr, Patton in the House of Represeiitatives.— 
As many believe these proceedings materially affect the right 
of petition, the liberty of speecli, the pulpit, and the press, 
and when connected with the proposition to annex Texas 
threaten the liberty of the people of the non-slave-holding 
States, it is to be hoped that the Citizens of Clermont Coun- 
ty will devote one day to secure those rights which their .an- 
cestors in a seven years war devoted their lives and fortunes 
to obtain. All are requested to attend, 
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Notice. 
Jay Co., Ia., January 6, 1838, 

A meeting having been called by Samuel Grisell to exam- 
ine into a report that has been for some time in circulation 
stating that said Grisell has been guilty of forging a road 
order from the County Commissioners: This is to certify 
that we, the undersigned, being appointed to examine inte 
the case, beg Icave to state to the public, that we find no 
grounds for any such report, and that as far as our knowl- 
edge extends, we believe his character to be of good stand- 
ing. As witness our hands the day and year above written: 

Joseph Wilson, Thomas Edmunson, 
Thomas Edmunson, jr. Hugh Willis, 

John D, Jones, Jonathan C. Wiatt, 
John R. Reed, Michael Rowland, 
David Canada, Henry Z, Jenkins, 
Leonard Ebeleizor, Greenberg Coffin, 
John M’Coy, John Shields, 
Joshua Bond, Elias Thomas, 
Walter Thomas. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALEs 


A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings and a well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage, 

A guod Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfortand convenience- The soil is very rich. 

A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods froma Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame- 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. The soil is fertile and rolling. 

A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated-15 miles ftom town, 
having 112acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
feet;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an exce'lent 
Well and a Creek. ‘The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage: 

A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in ti'lage; 3 acres of bearing Apple tiees, several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings, The land is good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, 

A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situafed 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like« 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
two hewed Log Houses, many Springs, a Creek anda Well, 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and well 
calculated fora country seat, 

A handsome Country Scat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an. excellent 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke Honse, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable,andan Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plam, Quince, and Cherry trees, There are 
10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings ate new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials, 

A Tract of 22 acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles. from 
town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated for a 
Country Seat, 

Thirty acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 
from town upon a turupike road. It is chiefly in timber. 

Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 
upon a turpike road; ina healthy and populous regions © 

A Farm of 45 acres, situated 4 miles from town, with 40 
acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Apple and Peszh 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 





| Springs and aiun. The land is rich, 


Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, « 
few miles from the city. 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Cititgs und Prnigeastn ake tevedto-cal tee Jaina 
tion, which will be given gratis, If by letter, postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain’ 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 
gage, or the best-pérsonal security at long peridds; o: 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight, 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 

Pees and other parts of Europe, can have the 
gd ete al co or 


86 soon as the payment is ed- 
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How beautiful! That brow of snow— 
“That glossy: fall of dark-brown tresses— 
The blue eye’s tranquil heaven below— 

The hand whereon the fair cheek presses, 


| Half-ehadowed by a falling curl, 
Which on the temple’s light reposes,— 
» Each finger like a line of pearl — 
-Contrasted with the cheek’s pure roses ! 
T know her not; and yet it seems 
Like something I have seen in dreams! 
Itis as if our visions took 
A certain form—a real look— 
As if a thing of earth had caught 
All we had hoped, or loved, or thought 
Of angels in another sphere 
To dazzle and enchant us here. 


Well! Ican gaze upon it now 
As on some beauteous cloud of even, 
Which bathes its pinions in the glow 
~ And glory of the sunset heaven, 
So holy and so far away 
That lovd@iwithout desire is cherished, 
Like that which lingets o’er the clay 
Whose warm and breathing life has perisheJ, 
While yet upon its brow is shed 
The mourful beauty of the dead ! 
And I can think of her as one 
Too pure for aught save gazing on— 
An idol in some holy place, 
Which man may kneel td, not caress— 
Or melting strain of music heard 
At twilight, from an unseen bird. 


I know her not: and what is all 

Her beauty to a heart like mine, 
While memory yet has power to call 

Its worship from‘a stranget shrine ? 
Still midst the weary din of life 

The tones I love, my ear has met; 
Midst lips of scorn and brows of strife, 

The smiles I love are lingering yet, 
The hearts which have a kindred tone— 
The hands which linger in our own— 
The thousand sympathies which bind 
The energies of mind with mind— 
The cords of strong affection spun 
By early deeds of kindness done;-- 
Oh! who would yield these tokens tried 
For all the stranger world beside ? 








The Old Times. 


Do you recall what now is living only 
Amid the memories garnered at the heart !— 
The quiet garden, quiet and so lonely, 
Where fruit and flowers had each an equal part? 
When we had gathered cowslips in the meadow, 
~ ‘We used to bear them to the ancient seat, 
Moss grown, beneath the apple tree’s soft shadow, 
Which flung its rosy blossoms at our feet, 
In the old, old times, 
Tho dear old times. 


Near was the well o’er whose damp walls were weeping 
Stonecrop, and grounsel, and pale yellow flowers, 
While o’er the banks the strawberry plants were creeping 
In the white beauty of June’s earliest hours; 
The currant-bush and lilac grew together; 
The bean’s sweet breath was blended with the rose; 
Alike rejoicing ia the pleasant weather 
That brought the bloom to these, the fruit to those, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


There was no fountain over marble falling; 
But the bees murmur’d one perpetual song, 
Like soothing waters, and the birds were calling 
Amid the fruit-tree blossoms all day long; 
Upon the suuny grass-plot stood the dial, 
Whose measured time strange contrast with ours made: 
Ah! was it omen of life’s after trial, 
That even then the hours were told in shade, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times! 


But little recked we then of those sick fancies 
To which in after life the spirit yields: 
Our world was of the fairies and romances 
With which we wandered o’er the summer fields; 
Then did we question of the down-balls blowing 
To know if some slight wish would come to pass, 
And if we feared a shower we sought where growing 
Some weather-flower which was our weather glass, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


Yet my heart warms at these fond recollections, 
Breaking the heavy shadow on my day. 

Ah! who had cared forall the deep affections— 
The love, the kindness I have thrown away? 

The dear old garden there is now remaining, 
As little of its bloom as rests with me. 

Thy only memory is this sad complaining, 
Mourning that never more for us can Le, 

The old, old times, 


The dear old times. 
L.-E. L. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 














Annual Discourse, delivered before the Ohio Historical 
and Philosophical Society, at Columbus, on the 23d of De- 
cember, 1837. By Timothy Walker. 

A copy of this Discourse has just been laid on our table, 
The object of Mr. Walker was to notice a few prominent 
facts in the history of Ohio, with appropriate comments, In 
a brief way he alludes to the rapid growth of this State, in 
population and wealth, sets forth clearly and vigorously some 
of the principal causes that have contributed to its extraor- 
dinary advancement, and then answers the question, what 
has Ohio dene “to merit praise or censure!” This question 
he answers in such a manner, that we feel honored in being 
one of her adopted children. 

In speaking of some of the leading causes, that have pro- 
moted the welfare of the State, he dwells at some length on 
the peculiar advantages of the free labor principle. We 
quote with great pleasure the whole passage. 

‘sBut in pursuing this chain of causes and effects, 
our total exemption from slavery is not to be over- 
looked. I amaware how inflammable this topic has 
recently become; but I am also ‘aware that in the 
uoble of our constitution, “every citizen 
has an indisputable right to speak, write, or print, 
upon any subject, as he thinks proper, being liable 
for the. abuse of that liberty.” While, therefore, 
the citizens of Ohio will ever be loyal to the Union, 
and stand faithfully by the federal compact, in 
this as in all other matters; while they will never 


sanction the slightest interference with slavery in 
the states where it exists, because it is their own 


exclusive domestic concern; yet they will not he- 
-sitate to express their opinions respecting it, as 
Fat je 
the Ordi of 1787, as ground for deep and 

if they think it by far the 


lasting congratulation; 


hold li-| if you deny that God was its author. ‘Take its 
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dy | chance, than t0 deny this truth. Tt were as easy 


whieh, under any other - would have 
| . Yo er, thes > same 
jots were for the first time legislating 


A 
for the Northwestern Territory, and the questi 


| was, whether slavery should be suffered to strike 
| its roots into this virgin soil, they did not hesitate 


to pronounce their unqualified condemnation of it, 
rpe- 
tual exclusion. For this they deserve, and I trust 
have our lasting gratitude. -Not only have they 
caused our history to commence. with a high. tri- 
‘bute to the principles of eternal justice, but on the 


secured to us advantages which cannot be overrated. 
I unhesitatingly believe, that if the labor of Ohio 
had been performed by slaves, having no interest in 
its fruits, instead of freemen toiling for themselves, 
our population and resources would not have been 
the halfof what they now are. There might have 
been larger plantations, costlier mansions, and more 
| luxurious proprietors; ~ but the aggregate of wealth, 
and‘strength, and comfort, would have been nothing 
to the present. If any doubt this, let them com- 
pare the actual condition of Ohio and Kentucky. 
What—I would ask in no invidious spirit—but the 
absence. of slavery here, and its presence there, 
can explain the immense difference in the progress 
of these two neighboring states?’ Kentucky has as 
good citizens, as rich soil, as much of it, a better 
climate, equal natural facilities for transportation, 
and was settled twelve years earlier than Ohio. 
Yet the growth of Ohio has been all but double. 
Such a fact is worth a world of arguments against 
the economy of slavery. But as anoffset for this, 
we have lately heard the doctrine advanced in high 
quarters, that slavery serves as the handmaid.of li- 
berty. None, we are told, are so truly free, as 
they who have nothing to do but command their 
slaves; and none so truly appreciate their liberty, 
as they who have the contrast of slavery always 
before their eyes. Such language would sound 
well in the mouth of a despot, but it falls with an 
ill gracé from the lips of a professed republican. 
The truth is, that leaving the slaves themselves out 
of the question, all the tendencies of slavery are 
anti-republican, even as respects the free; insomuch 
that a tolerably accurate idea of. the landed aristo- 
eracies of Europe, may be gathered from our agri- 
cultural districts, composed of immense plantations 
cultivated by slaves; where the few subsist in ease 
and splendor,-on the labors of the many. But I 
will not pursue this train of thonght. The para- 
dox, which makes slavery ancillary to liberty, is 
too glaring to do harm. The free laborers of Ohio, 
toiling for and depending on themselves, can never 
be persuaded that they do not prize liberty as dear- 
ly, and worship her as-sincerely, as the wealthiest 
slaveholder in all the land.”’ 











A Code of Law. 

From a recent Address of 8. L. Southard, L.L.D. 

I refer you to the twentieth chapter of Exodus, 
where, in the space of about fifty short lines, there 
is a code of law, more comprehensive, more just, 
more suited to the condition of all men, and better 
fitted to promote and secure their happiness, than 
any other ever offered to them: a code which did 
not belong to the ritual or ceremonial law, given to 
the Jews. That found its fulfilment in the sacri- 
fice upon Calvary. This is of perpetual obligation, 
and rests upon us with all its original sanctions. 
You have read it again and again, and committed 
it to your memories, and heard commentaries upon 
its meaning. Have you examined and reflected 
upon it, to see how far it is perfect, when compared 
with the codes of other law-givers? of Numa, So- 
lon, Lycurgus? Make thecomparison. You will 
find theirs defective, weak, unfitted to secure the 
happiness and prosperity of those on whom they 
were to act; filled with evidence that their authors 
were men of like frailty with ourselves. With 
this, you can find no such fault. You cannot alter 
it, add to it, or take away from it, without detract- 
ing from its value. And when you see it thus com- 
plete, ask yourselves when, where, by whom, and 
to whom it was promulgated? About three thou- 
sand five hundred years ago, in the most desolate 
region of Arabia Petrae, six hundred thousand men 
“from twenty years old and upward, able to go 
forth to war,”’ besides women and children, amount- 
ing in all probability much more than two millions 
of human beings, of all ages and descriptions, were 
assembled around the foot of a mountain. If we 
regard them as unconnected with a holy dispensa- 
tion, they were fugitive slaves, from a land where, 
for nearly two centuries, they and their fathers had 
been doomed to a dreadful servitude, and to the ig- 
norance and debasement which a cruel tyranny im- 
posed. ‘They were fleeing through a wilderness 
which then as now, could afford no support for men 
or beasts; they were afflicted by hunger and thirst, 
with nothing before them but nakedness, enemies 
and death; and they were ignorant, restless, impa- 
tient in disposition, without government or laws. 
What code could be adapted to such a people? 
What authority sufficient to subject them to law, 
bind them to obedience, and guide them to virtue 
and happiness? While there assembled, thunder 
and lightning, and the sound of trumpets were 
upon the mountain, and the man who assumed to 
be their leader, pretended to receive this code of 
laws, immediately from the God whose terrors 
were before them, to bind and govern them and 
their descendants forever. And who was this lea- 
der who gave such a law, to such a multitude, un- 
der such circumstances? A man who, for forty 
years of his life, had been bred up amid the de- 
baucheries of the Egyption court. He was not 
ignorant, for he had been instructed in all the learn- 
ing which gave fame to the schools of the Helio- 
polis of the Nile, and attracted to them Herodotus 
and Plato, and other philosophers; but that in- 
struction was calculated to imbue him with a su- 
perstition, which descending from the adoration 
of the Heavenly bodies, had sunk to the lowest 
degradation, the worship of the reptiles of the 
Nile. A man who had slain an Egyptian and fled 
from the vengeance of the laws; a man, who, for 
forty years more, in exile from his country, had 
tended the flocks of a shepherd of Midian, and 
when his crime was forgotten, had returned to per- 
suade the slaves of his lineage to rebellion and de- 
sertion—rebellion against a power, the trophies of 
whose conquests had been borne from Northern Asia 
to the Indies and the Ganges—desertion, with a 
view to conquer and-exterminate nations far more nu- 
merous, fierce and warlike than themselves, and 
take possession of a land, which, if this book be 
true, had been promised to their great progenitor, 
four hundred and thirty years before; but this book 
-was not then written to teach them that promise, 
and elevate their hopes to fulfilment. Nor had that 
progenitor and his. immediate descendants pos- 
sessed and ruled over it; but for precisely one half 
of that long period, like the pastoral Bedouins of 
more recent times, had wandered over and pitched 
their tents in certain portions of it, and for the last 
half they and their fathers had dwelt in Goshen, 
until their leader tempted them to this most hope- 
less,-desperate of all human enterprizes. And this 
leader, too, had no peculiar powers of genius for 
persuasion, for he was “not eloquent,” but “slow 


of-speech and tongue,” and had to depend upon 
abs axe be his mouth-piece before Pharaoh. 


‘Such was the age of the world; such the multitude 
he led, and stich the-man who promulgated this law, 


,and all the attending circumstances, and 
ity can resist the conviction, that 
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led that multitude through troubles and wars, dis-. 
tresses and afflictions, which have no el in the 
history of mankind; and at last, on the borders of 


‘the land where they were to practice this law, sur- 
rendered their government to another leader. And 
in that land, while the sanctions of this law were re- 
garded, the people were happy and glorious; when 
those sanctions were spurned, ruin and dispersion 
were their allotment.) ~ ’ 

This law is carried out in all its breadth and 
spirit, in the sacred Scriptures. It has descended 
from the wilderness of Arabia, through all the 
changes of times and of nations, never, for one mo- 
ment, deserting the land which it first governed, 
for portions of it are still read and taught by a 
wretched remnant, amid the ruins of the cities of 
Palestine; but it has passed from thence over 
oceans and continents; inhabited the cottage of the 
peasant, ascended the seats of power, and become 


tthe foundation of the codes of all christian nations. 


Since the hour of its promulgation, Israel has risen 
to the greatness of glory which Solomon possessed, 
and been dispersed in every. land, a proverb and as- 
tonishment. Nations have flourished and fled away 
like the mists of the morning, and their names are 
lost. Imperial cities and the monuments of the 
great, have crumbled and been swept away with 
the hearth-stones of the humble: but Horeb still 
stands amidst the desolations of the wilderness, an 
evidence of the presence of the author of this land; 
and this law has continued to roll on with unde- 
eaying power, in contempt of all the passions and 
philosophy and infidelity of man. Its principles 
are still found in accordance with our interests and 
happiness, and have their home in the inmost 
depths of the pure in heart.” 


Old Humphrey on Begging, Borrowing and Steal- 
ing. 

Though begging is a bad trade, and a beggar by 
profession, at best, is but an unworthy example, 
yet are there times when a begging I must go. 

You must not imagine that I tie up one of my 
legs, and hobble along on crutches, as some. beg- 
gars do; or, that buttoning myself in a blue jacket, 
I pass myself off a one-armed sailor. No! no! I 
do neither the one or the other, not even so much 
as slinging a wallet over my shoulder, and yet, as 
I said before, often and often doI go a begging. 
Let me advise you to do the same. 

If, by accident or design, you have injured or 
wronged any of your fellow sinners, be not ashamd 
to beg their forbearance and forgiveness. If you 
have the opportunity of doing good, beg of the 
abundance of the rich to relieve the necessities of 
the poor; and when kneeling ata throne of mercy, 
beg humbly and heartily for God’s grace and every 
Christian affection; that you may live to increase 
the comfort of all around you, and the glory of the 
Redeemer. 

Y can’t get on at all without borrowing, and 
though in money matters there is no gainsaying 
the truth, “‘He who goes a borrowing goes a sor- 
rowing,”’ it is not exactly the case in all in- 
stances. 

I find that the more I borrow of some things 
and the more I owe, the richer I get; so much so, 
that if I had borrowed more largely than I have 
done, during my life, I should now be abundantly 
better qualified to write for your edification. 

Whenever! meet with a striking thought on any 
subject better than my own, and if it be not better 
it must be bad enough, whenever I fall in with a 
valuable thought, I invariably borrow it, and make 
as good use of itas Ican. Not that I wish to show 
off in the gifts of another, like the jackdaw decked 
with peacock plumes, but that I am more anxious 
to be a useful letter-carrier than a useless letter- 
writer. 

But if you have thought it at all strange that I 
should beg and borrow, what will you say when 
you know that I now and then steal, or take away 
from others what is their own, and not mine? 
Though I pick no man’s pockets, and filch away no 
man’s purse, yet I do try to deprive many of their 
bad habits and propensities. I try to take from 
them, against their own consent, that which they 
too dearly prize. I take away without permission, 
when I can, one man’s folly and pride, and another 
man’s bitterness and infidelity. I would not wil- 
lingly have the things I steal found in my posses- 
sion, for they would do me more mischief than 
good; but I would, if I could, deprive old and 
young, simple and sage, friends and enemies, of 
every evil thought, and word, and deed. 





ssAnthony Grumbler.” 


Among the writers of America whose pens are 
contributing to the agreeable recreation and moral 
improvement of their countrymen, we mention 
with pride Davin Horrman, Esq. of Baltimore.— 
This distinguished barrister, after alife well spent 
in his profession, and the attainment of a high rep- 
uttion by his legal acquirements and published 
works, has retired upon an elegant competency, 
and devotes his leisure to the production ofa series 
of moral essays, the first of which appeared under 
the incognito of ‘*Miscellaneous Thoughts, by An- 
thony Grumbler, Esq.”” We are pleased to learn. 
from the Baltimore American that he has now in 
press a continuation of these under the title of «A 
Peep into my Note Book.’”’ The subjects treated 
of are of a domestic character, and all have a pure 
moral bearing, and are full of entertaining and 
sprightly anecdote—to which we must be permit- 
ted to add that they are characterized also by a 
vigorous and correct style, with thoughts that 
evince a close and accurate acquaintance with man- 
kind, and an extensive erudition. We hail Mr, 
Horrman as one of our first moral essayists.—JV, 
Y. Ev. Star. 

Tue Sorcerer Acquirtep.—A_ fortune-teller 
was arrested at his theatre of divination at fresco, 
at the corner of the Ruede Bussy, in Paris, and car- 
ried before the tribunal of correctional police, — 
You know how to read the future?” said the 
President, a man of great wit, but too fond of a 
joke for a magistrate. 

‘J do; M. le President,” replied the sorcerer. 

“In this case,” said the judge, “you know the 
judgment we intend to pronounce.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, what will happen to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

«You are sure of it?” 

“You will acquit me!” 

“ Acquit you !” 

«There is no doubt of it.” 

“Why ?”’ 

“Because, sir, if ithad been your intention to 
condemn me, you would not have added irony to 
misfortune.” ~ 

The President, disconcerted, turned ‘to his 
brother judges; and the sorcerer was acquitted. 











America DiscovereD IN THE TenTH CENnTury, 
—This is the title of a pamphlet lately published 
‘by Wm. Jackson. The author is Charles Rafn, 
Secretary of a Swedish Antiquarian Society. His 
-work, is a briefsummary of the narratives of vari 
wre made by adventurers from Iceland and 
Sweden, i 


heroes the Atlantic, and he compares their accounts 
North America. - i 
. The coincidences which he. remarks. upon. 


are 
| certainly very surprising. The Markland of these 


adventurers certainly corresponds remarkably with 





Nova Scotia, and their Vineland, where they made 
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fore the time mbus, nor without desiring to 
examine the 


Rafn is abridged —W. YF. Ev. post, 


The Fejee Islands. 


The Rev. Mr. Watkins, a missionary of the 
Wesleyan Society, at the. Friendly Islands, men- 


One is, the immolation of widows on the demise 
of the husband, by strangling. ‘When the . hus- 
band dies, the hapless wife seats herself—the cord 
is placed round her neck—one person places his 
hand on the head of the victim—others seize the 
extremities of the cord, and tighten it to effect 
strangulation; and the few struggles made are suc- 
ceeded by the stillness and stiffnes of death.”” An- 
other is, burying alive,—a practice not unfrequent 
in Fejee- ‘Individuals, too old or too ill to be of 
further service, are the victims of this cruel practi- 
ce. Sometimes it isdone at the request of the in- 
dividuals themselves: no effort is made to dissuade 
them from it, but the willing murderers proceed 
forthwith to dig a hole of sufficient capacity; they 
then convey the sick or aged person to it, and, hav- 
ing placed him in the grave in a siting posture, cast 
the earth upon him, which is pressed down by the 
feet ofhis own relatives or neighbours.”” He adds: 
“Connected with their wars is an evil for which I 
should think the Fejeeans to be pre-eminent, and 
that iscannipalism. Fejee, I thiuk, exceeds New 
Zealand in that abominable vice. The accounts 
which we hear are sickening. Itis not one now 
and then who furnishes a meal forhis savage coun- 
trymen—-nor ten—nor twety—but hundreds !— 
When I first heard it, I was confident that thestate- 
ment was exaggerated; buton appealing to the au- 
| thority of a Fejeean chief at present here, I was 
assured by him that it was mooni aubito,(most true), 
and that some short time ago there were more than 
two hundred human bodies prepared for a single 
feast! They were the victims of war.”—.4s- 
tatic Journal. 


Indictment Extraordinary. 


We understand that.a grand jury of the city of Alton, at 
a session of the Municipal court, have returned a bill of in- 
dictment against. Enoch Long, T. B. Hurlbut, Reuben Ger- 
ty, Royal Weller, G. H, Walworth, H. Tanner, Jas. Man, 
jr, G. H. Whitney, A. B. Roff; William Hained, 
Thompson, and W. 8. Gillman—for resisting the late mob 
in that city! 

We should have thought such a report the work of some 
wag, to hold up the good city of Alton to ridicule, if we 
were not furnished by a responsible person with a copy of 
the indictment. We give the substance of this singular ju- 
dicial document, for the benefit of the legal profession. 

The first count charges, that these persons 

“Did, on the night of 7th November, with force and arms, 
at the city of Alton, unlawfully, riotously, routously, and in 
a violent and tumultuous manner defend and resist an at- 
tempt (then and there being made by divers persons to the 
jurors unknown,) fo break upand destroy a press, then and 
there being found, the goods and chattels of 3 con- 
trary to the form of the statute in such case. made and pro- 
vided and against the dignity of the people’ of the state of 
Illinois.” 

The second count,— 

“That they did on the night of 7th November, with force 
and arms at the city of Alton, unlawfully, riotously, rout- 
ously, and in a violent and tumultuous manner, defend and 
resist an attempt, (then and there being made, by divers 
persone to-the jurors unknawn,). fo force open ond enter the 
storehouse of Benjamin Godfrey and Winthrop S. Gill- 
man, contrary to the form of the statute in such cases made 
and provided and against the dignity of the people of the 
state of Illinois,” 


This is one of the things in which the ridiculous prepon- 
derates so much over even its wickedness, that we lack gra- 
vity for comment, 
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} 100: dozen Washi Boards, 





fuller statments of the evidence in the | 
larger Swedish work, from which the pamphlet of | 


tions some of the cruel customsof the Fejees,— | 


_., COOPER'S, WARE. MANUFACTORY, 
ins nae Reaeiens Dbde. ee a 


4 


above ir manufacture on hand, offer to 
‘sell any quantity on eer re City paper. : 
Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mate, 
100. Kegs Tar, ; 4 
30 Bales Hops,: 
50 doz, Brooms, : 


20 dozen Manilla Mais, superior article, with Groce- 

tries of every variety, Wholesale and Retail, 

. EMERY & HOWELS, 

Main, between 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 


MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 


The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration of this medicine, induces its friends to believe 
that the cause of Humaniry demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known in all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physicians and the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions of our country, that no article, made known in the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor, 

The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains to 
place it in the hands ofthe most intelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 
in their recommendations of its medical virtues. They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
cribed to any other single medicine, ~ 

It is no new theory, that alarge proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South,’ arise 
from biliary derangment of some kind. . Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy action of the biliary organs. The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect; when taken in 
proper season. Hence its superior efficacy and: great suc- 
cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, diseases of 
the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “Watasia,”’ itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the Jungs. 

The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to. the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this 
medicine, they can, by calling on. the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed, 

Those who are laboring under diseases that calomel has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and disgusted with medicine, 
those who have seen and felt the deleterious effects of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, who esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine. 

SattvaTion cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of taking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine, 

The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 
tions. 

Not unfrequently, those who are travelling suffer much 
from change of climate, food and drink. T'o such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition, 

Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 


friends, to 
A. MILES, 
One of the Proprietors and Gen. Agent. 
Apothecaries Hall, Cincinnati. 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to carry on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by means of a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose.—Coat collars cleaned without altering their 
shape, and lost colors restored. 

Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest. notice, and in the best possible 
style, —This he promises to perform or no pay. 

CHARLES SATCHELL. 

Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—if. 


N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


48—tf. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties. 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 


N. B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48—tf, 











SUGAR BEET SEED. 


3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib, 
C., DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 


ALMANACS. 


Notice has already been given in the Philanthropist, that 
the Anti-Slavery Almanac for 1838 may be had at this 
Office. Comparatively few orders for them have been sent 
in. Why is this! We suppose it is because the value of 
them is not known. We would, therefore, just say to our 
friends, that facts more thrilling, and matter better calculated 
toawaken an interest in behalf of the oppressed can hard- 
ly be found, Many will take an Almanac, who will not 
read a publication on this subject. It is hoped that those 
who wish to aid the cause in this way will forward their or- 
ders without delay, as the season is far advanced, and the 
country will soon be supplied with those of another kind. 

Price $4 per 100; 50 cts. per dozen; 6 cts. single. 

Direct O, A. S. Office, Cincinnati. 

J. O. Bearnsteez, Agent. 


To Country Merchants! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
Truman & Smits, 

Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150 Main, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati. 

Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 

Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesal: and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 

School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 








plain, and elegant. All the Bibl 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 

Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. : 

New Publications,‘on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 

Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just received and for sale at the Ohio A, S. Depository, 
N. W. Corner of Main and Sixth Streets, Cincinnati. 


ices. 
P’ Bibles of different kinds, from large to to 32 mo., 
th peoetinet ica te in 








AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Epwarp Wexrp, Financial Agent, O, A. S. S. 


M. R. Rosinson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
Agent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S. Socioty. 


Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 
ed to the confidence of the public. Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A, 8. S, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 

OHIO, 
Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 


ted by mistake.) 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 


Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N, Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 
Rev. Daniel Parker, Vew Richmond. 
“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
Dr. Jos, S, Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
Thomas P.. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville. 
Geo, H, Benham, Oderlin. 
F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 


F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falis 
Raphael Marshall, Paznesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 


(Omit- 


INDIANA. 

George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 

Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wn, Beard, Liberty. 
John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 


ILLINOIS, 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 

J. Brown, Jerseyville, . 
Willard Keys, Quincy. 
Klizur M, Leonard, Zid. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermiliionville. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 

Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton. 
P. B. Whipple, Alton, 

Rev, James H, Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M. Ransom, Springfield. 
Wn. Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 


| af the above ateles of hole tantses 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
or 
ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS. 
For sale atthe Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati: 
JAY’S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 1-2 cts. 
_, Aniniquiry into the character and tendency of the Ame- 
—_ Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Sotiéties, By 
a Jay, of Bedford; New York, son of the celebrated 
on Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States. ‘This book 
two parts, The first contains copious extracts from 
the laws, besides being the best Manwal, which is now for 
‘sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of “Colo- 
nization. © * he secondpart unfolds the principles of anti- 
slavery societies, answers objections to them, and by histori- 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments, shows their adapta- 
tion to theend in view, and ‘the glorious consequences which 
must follow from their adoption, 1, gives much ‘aseful in- 
formation, respecting St, Domingo, a, : 
British Emancipation Act. Sete aetingntiie 

ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25. 

The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore. 
Second edition, revised by the author, 

As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an equal inthe 
English language. It is remarkable for its perfection of style 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, and 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 

It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner: of the horrid caverns of slavery. 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
objection against abolitionism. 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, whois a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular. A gentleman who was’stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, Stated in presence of a large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 

CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 

This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac~ 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. 

Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every’ 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out.a living death,- 


In. one volume 


pp. 12mo., cloth. 50 

Lectures of George Thompson with a fall report of the’ 
discussion between him and Mr, Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent, held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and! 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest, 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho'ders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book, 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2, 

The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints, 

This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed 
by Robinson Cruse. 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 216 pp, 12. mo. cloth, 37 
1-2 cts. 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs, Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Frugal 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. Itis very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject, 


ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. for 1836, 170 
pp- 12 mo. cloth, 31. 
This volume, besides its large number of anecdotes of 


American. slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,—-ahd very valuable articles “on m0Ds, ‘has-one 


number devoted to extracts from official papers from the 
West 1:-dies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec are of 
themselves? “Howcan it be done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
tion slavery ?’ ‘The story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 
the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No, 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth. 25, 

This number is enriehe ! with very affecting dialogues with 
females who had escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land. 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching--in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo, 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the first pro- 
ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. By Mrs. Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 
is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and others)to the horrors of 
slavery. Thesecond part consists of historical facts showing 
the glorious results of immediate: emancipation. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. 1.236 pp, small 16 mo. cloth. 
The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power.—Mobs, 
political. denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes- 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp, This volume among a great variety 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard everto. 
drive from their minds, It has 29 pictures. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. HU. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 
cloth, 25. 

This volume, besides its great variety of shortand’ exceed- 
ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c, The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive. 

It has 25 superior engravings. There will be a volume 
published evey year. 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I, 174 pp. 12 mo. 
cloth. 31. 

This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835, It is 
full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments, With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. . Fhe articles are ail short, pithy, and to the point. 
THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 26. 
A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in. the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 
most popular writers in the English language, Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. ° 84 pp. 8 vo. 

“The first Annual: Report of the New York Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 
relative to their proceedings, ‘The cause that I knew not 
I searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth.’ ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise,’ The facts here stated, should he written with apen of 
iron-and the-point of a diamond, that the heayens may be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly 
afraid.’ 
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